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Triste being a fanciful tale of three mischievous 
princes in a palace schoolroom, and Ganarse la 
Vida, the story of two fatherless waifs and their 
pathetic life in a garret. Exercises are abund- 
ant and in variety; definiciones and familias de 
palabras have been added; and both Spanish and 
English vocabularies are included. 
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CHILEAN LITERATURE 


Of all the arts, literature reflects more plainly the character of a 
people, in a way that everybody, and not only the initiated, as in 
painting or music, can understand. A book of stories or of poems 
is the unmistakable voice of a people, and it is sufficient to be able to 
read, without knowing anything of the technicalities of the art of 
writing, to have a full understanding as to its meaning and soul. I 
will dare to say, furthermore, that literature is more attached to place 
and times than the other arts ; and for this reason a country finds first 
its expression in the art of writing before it can do anything original 
in the other branches of self-expression. And this was as true in the 
United States as in Chile. 

The first production of what we may call Chilean literature hap- 
pens to be one of the most celebrated epics in the Spanish language, 
today a classic of world fame. The poet, Don Alonso de Ercilla, a 
Spanish soldier of fortune, sings of friend and foe alike, the Spanish 
conqueror and the Araucanian Indian, with that true broadness of 
scul that distinguish the Homers and the Virgils. Other native poets 
follow him with more or less happy sequels to his epic, until when, 
far into the Colonial period, the dreary routine of life produces our 
Cotton-Mather, the Padre Lacunza, with his visionary inspiration of 
the “Coming of Christ in Glory and Majesty.” 

At that period, learning is almost exclusively confined to the 
churches, and even within the church reduced to a religious order, 
that of the Jesuits. It is then self-explainable why our Colonial 
authors—historians, theologians, naturalists—are men of the church: 
Ovalle, Rosales, and Molina, all Jesuits, have given us the history of 
the Conquest and the Colonial period in Chile, while another church- 
man, Camilo Henriquez, appears as the spirit of political freedom at 
a moment when many a secular colonist was still vacillating in break- 
ing off his allegiance to the Spanish king. 
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There is yet another particular in which the development of Chi- 
lean literature reminds us of that of the United States. The political 
agitation preceding the strike for independence is enhanced by a 
peculiar kind of literary production—the pamphlet—a sort of literature 
always flourishing when there is great need for giving expression to 
popular feeling and there is lacking the modern medium of public 
utterance—the press. 

When the public began to interest itself in political problems in 
Chile, the newspaper was everybody’s book. Real books were of 
course expensive and scarce, while a plain sheet of paper carelessly) 
printed was wont to convey to the reader a more appealing message. 
All the writers of that period, even the poets and the dramatic authors, 
were therefore journalists. A few names will suffice to emphasize 
the fact that everyone of them was at the same time a public man— 
that is to say, a preacher of reforms and a political leader in the strug- 
gle to put them into effect. Camilo Henriquez and Martinez de 
Rosas, Salas and Infante were our Paines, Jeffersons, and Franklins 
of the Revolution. 

Besides the writers active in politics there was another large group 
of literary men who were devoting their activities to the great educa- 
tional task which was destined to make of Chile the experimental field 
for many an educational reform. Learned men from many neigh- 
boring republics, political refugees who had made Chile their home, 
joined hand in this work. The Chilean Lastarria, the Venezuelan 
Andrés Bello, the Spaniard Mora, and the Argentinian Sarmiento 
were fast putting Chile at the head in the movement for public educa- 
tion in Spanish America. 

As a lasting example of that collaboration of the political and 
social thinker, the Chilean Civil Code stands as a model after which 
other Constituent Assemblies have patterned the letter and spirit of 
their laws. In the same way our school and college textbooks have 
spread the teachings of the Chilean educational system over all the 
South American continent. 

With Lastarria there begins to develop an interest higher than the 
actuality, by which the newspaper and the pamphlet are inspired. 
In order to encourage the production of purely literary and fictional 
work, the master himself ventures into a field for which he undoubt- 
edly could show more enthusiasm than natural gifts. 

Since then date the simultaneous currents which clash at times 
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and in other instances intermingle in our literature. The liberal spirit 
had been incarnated in the group of the romantics, while the conserva- 
tive in politics was naturally inclined to continue loyal to the classical 
rules derived from the strict discipline of his college years. As far 
back as 1841, the first of these groups considered itself bound to a com- 
pact doctrine; they were free-thinkers in religious matters, liberal in 
politics, and romantic in literature. From those two groups has devel- 
oped the character of national literature in Chile: more reflective 
than imaginative ; more substantial than entertaining. 

Typical of the romantics is the figure of Francisco Bilbao. Up 
to that time the value of the written word had all its pristine force 
not yet softened by academic use, and as a living thing it awakened 
great enthusiasm and fears. Bilbao impersonates that group of 
reformers who, without taking recourse to political intrigue, draw to 
themselves admirers and followers and produce with their writings 
more commotion than the intrinsic value of their work should let us 
reasonably expect. The lyric exaltation of his style and his apotheg- 
matic language place him as an exceptional case amongst Chilean 
writers. 

As an ideologist he is surpassed by his friend Arcos, whose talent 
was more familiar with facts and who applied to social economy the 
reforms which Bilbao contented himself to apply to the spiritual 
dominion. 

Bilbao reminds us by contrast of the strongest of his refuters, the 
conservative journalist Zorobabel Rodriguez. His vigorous writings, 
his quickness of thought, and his sharpness as a polemist make of 
him the prototype of the Chilean journalist of the times. His purely 
literary works are much inferior to his campaigns as a conservative 
political writer and a liberal economist. 

About the year 1850 literary production in Chile begins to assume 
the various forms of lyrical poem, the novel, and the drama. Salvador 
Sanfuentes, Eusebio Lillo, Guillermo Blest-Gana, among the poets; 
Alberto Blest-Gana, Vicente Grez, Zapiola among the writers of 
fiction and memoirs, are the outstanding names of the period, with 
two or three exceptions. 

J. J. Vallejo represents the transition between purely social litera- 
ture and fictional art. As an observer and a satirical author on 
people’s habits, he laid the foundations for the novel of the future. 
He is at the same time pessimistic and sarcastic, and the first Chilean 
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writer of prominence who refused to identify himself with a political 
party, to be exclusively a litterateur. His contemporary, Pérez- 
Rosales, shows how to produce an interesting book, lasting and origi- 
nal, by writing a simple autobiography. It is true that Recuerdos 
del Pasado “Remembrances of Long Ago” would not even interest 
our generation, were it not that the stage in which its chief actor 
moves is so ample and the episodes which constituted his every-day 
life participate of the true character of a novel of adventure. The 
spirit of the Chilean people of his time, a wandering, enterprising 
and inconstant people, impersonates itself in this man, who tasted of 
all the alternatives of fortune and social position; who was a miner 
up in the north, a farmer in the central provinces and a settler in the 
south of Chile; who traversed the cordilleras and the Argentinan 
pampas as a cattle dealer and came to California in search of gold, 
to finish his life as a sedentary public official. 

Vicufia-Mackenna is the last one of these civic writers who sacri- 
ficed their chief capacities to serve in a more ample way the general 
requirements of the times. His writings reveal the Latin exuberance 
of the Spanish side of his nature, while his activity as a citizen gives 
ample evidence of the strength of his Saxon blood. As a writer, 
Vicufia-Mackenna was endowed with the natural gift of holding the 
interest of the reader and carrying it spellbound, and though profuse 
and disorderly in style, not always accurate, through his pages our 
past comes back to life with a vigor and color not one of our exacting 
historians has ever been able to give to it. 

Chilean society in its early stage found the poetry it wanted in the 
verses of Dofia Mercedes Marin del Solar. Fatherland, religion, and 
home were her simple themes for inspiration. Eusebio Lillo begins 
in a quiet, lyrical tone, fires his imagination in the political strife, 
intensifies his love of country in exile, and writes the words of our 
National Anthem. Guillermo Matta is of a more varied inspiration, 
but he very often lags in sentiment in his frondose verses, and has 
a strong tendency toward political harangue and philosophical abstrac- 
tion. 

With the exception of the names already mentioned and a few 
others less significant, the rest were only accidental litterateurs, who 
after a few pieces of verse or a light attempt at fiction, blew out of 
inspiration and became tame functionaries or shrewd business men. 
There are, however, some specialists of accomplished talents and 
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strong personality, such as the diligent historians Miguel Luis Amu- 
nategui and Ramon Sotomayor-Valdés ; the humanist Diego Barros- 
Arana; the jurist Ambrosio Montt; Justo Arteaga and Isidoro 
Errazuriz, polemic writers and parliamentary orators. In more spe- 
cialized fields yet, we have the bibliographic studies of José Toribio 
Medina; the prosodic and metrical studies of Eduardo de la Barra, 
who is responsible for the introduction of modernism in Chile, to- 
gether with Rubén Dario. 

Within the last twenty-five years, literature has undergone a 
great change in Chile, and the press has followed suit, passing from 
the political and personal stage to the informative and impersonal. 
The writers of today have perhaps a less marked individual influence 
in the life of their time, but what they may have lost in breadth of 
influence they have gained in perfection of art. 

The founder of the Chilean novel is Alberto Blest-Gana, whose 
first essays appear about the year 1857. Through his romances, writ- 
ten in a familiar, business-like way, our past revives with many of 
the characters of generations gone forever. The long career of this 
novelist is divided into two periods, separated by a recess of twenty- 
five years. Of the first group of novels, Martin Rivas, “La Arit- 
mética en el Amor,” and especially El /deal de un Calavera (The 
Ideal of a Madcap), are the works that made Blest-Gana the undis- 
puted representative of Chilean fiction. Martin Rivas and “The 
Ideal of a Madcap” have been translated into English. 

More than a score of years later Blest-Gana surprised his friends 
with a new serial of romances, not of an historic] nature, but inspired 
rather by the more modern tendencies of the psychological and social 
romance. More surprising yet, the style has gained in intensity and 
color, while a vein of refined irony can be easily associated with his 
long sojourn in Paris. 

The more distinguished of his disciples, Luis Orrego-Luco, has 
given us three or four ambitious literary canvases on social and his- 
torical subjects ; but full as they are of minute observations and happy 
sketches, none of them attains the passionate romantic fervor of his 
first book, “Un Idilio Nuevo.” 

With Federico Gana, Chilean fiction acquires the sobriety and 
elegance of a mature art; his short stories are descriptive of the inner 
national life as well as of its exteriority. Then Baldomero Lillo, 
Guillermo Labarca, Rafael Maluenda and others have come to earn- 
estly study the problems of our social and industrial life, as expressed 
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in the art of fiction. Augusto Thomson, Fernando Santivan, Eduardo 
Barrios, Joaquin Edwards, Mariano Latorre, Pedro Prado, and 
Januario Espinosa are among the noms a retenir of the present gen- 
eration. 

At least three women must be included in this brief list, with the 
names of Inés Echeverria Larrain, Amanda Labarca, and the poetess, 
Gabriela Mistral. Dofia Inés has the most caustic spirit and a wide 
range of observation. Amanda Labarca has a swift style and a real- 
istic eye, while Gabriela Mistral marks the lofty spiritual progress 
of Chilean poetry. 

After the romantic verbal display of Pedro Antonio Gonzalez, 
Chilean poetry assumes a more individual character in the work of 
men like Dublé, Pezoa, Domingo Silva, and others. Magallanes- 
Moure marks the peak of perfection among contemporary Chilean 
poets, as De la Vega indicates the happy liaison between exclusive and 
popular lyricism. 

In the field of criticism we have writers such as Fuenzalida- 
Grandon, Pedro Cruz, Enrique Sanfuentes, Eliodoro Astorquiza, 
Armando Donoso; and educational writers and reformers of the 
high type of Valentin Letelier, Carlos Fernandez-Penta, Enrique 
Molina, and Salas-Marchan. Epochal books like Rasa Chilena, by 
Palacios, and Azul, by Rubén Dario, were written in Chile and were 
destined to revolutionize the thought of the contemporary generation 
throughout the whole Spanish world. 

Other writers with a wide popular influence are Joaquin Diaz- 
Garcés, Carlos Silva-Vildosola, Tancredo Pinochet, Alberto Orrego- 
Luco, Misael Correa, J. M. Ortiz, Enrique Tagle-Moreno. | Follow- 
ing them, the younger generation strives for an ideal of refinement 
and transcendentalism. Diverse as their temperament might be, the 
strong traits of our united, homogeneous race are marked in all of 
them. The frugality of our early life, the definiteness of our horizon, 
and the unity of our nationality are reflected in a literature of marked 
sobriety of form, virility and directness. Out of this there must come 
a production not only able to sustain comparison with that of our 
literary fathers, but endowed with the qualities gained in other fields 
by the progress and perfection of our national culture. 


C. Castro Ruiz, 
Counsellor of the Chilean Embassy. 


Wasuinerton, D. C. 

















THE REPORT OF THE NINTH NATIONAL 
FOREIGN TRADE CONVENTION 


The Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention met at Phila- 
delphia May 10, 11, and 12, 1922, and was attended by about 3,500 
delegates. The general theme of the convention was “Financing and 
Expanding Foreign Trade.”’ Four general sessions were held in 
which our foreign loan policies, foreign exchange situation, the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, tariffs, and similar subjects were discussed. 
In addition to these, there were nine group meetings which were 
designed to deal more specifically with the problems related to the 
financing and expanding of foreign trade. 

The only Group Session at which educational problems were dis- 
cussed was held on the evening of May 10th, and the topic announced 
for consideration was “Public Education for Greater Foreign Trade.” 
The Chairman, Mr. E. H. Huxley, of the United States Rubber 
Export Company, New York, announced at the outset that the subject 
under discussion was not the technical preparation for persons who 
planned to enter the field of foreign trade, but a study of the ways 
and means whereby the general public could be brought to a fuller 
realization of the importance of foreign business. 

Mr: Huxley outlined the chief features of the campaign which is 
now being carried on by the Committee on Education of the Foreign 
Trade Council to create in the mind of the general public a “favoring 
spirit” with respect to foreign trade. The committee’s program has 
four chief objectives, namely, the publication of magazine articles 
designed to awaken more general interest in foreign countries and 
foreign business; the publication of news items of a similar character 
in the daily press; lectures before Chambers of Commerce and similar 
organizations upon the importance of foreign trade; and more specific 
work in geography and the history of foreign countries in the elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. In discussing the latter feature, Mr. 
Huxley urged that commercial geography be subordinated to political 
geography in the schools, and that at least the fundamental principles 
of economics should be taught. 

Mr. Huxley was followed by President Wallace W. Atwood, of 
Clark University, who spoke on “Foreign Trade Instruction in Public 
Schools.” President Atwood emphasized the importance of the study 
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of geography in the elementary schools and junior high schools in 
order to create a “favoring spirit” toward foreign countries and for- 
eign trade. He also mentioned the value of the study of literature— 
presumably in the English classes—as a means of securing a sympa- 
thetic interest in foreign problems on the part of future citizens. 

The last speaker, Dr. R. S. MacElwee, Director of the School of 
Foreign Service of Georgetown University, bitterly arraigned the 
inadequate teaching of the modern languages, English, and economics 
in the high schools and colleges. With respect to the teaching of 
modern languages he said: “The deficiency in modern langyages is 
too well known not to take up the time of this assemblage. It seems 
that all language teaching, almost without exception, is approached 
from the wrong angle in our national language teaching. Until any 
individual has mastered the spoken language to a sufficient extent to 
have some feeling for the language, to have it ring in his ears, it seems 
to me almost worse than useless to drag him through the very meticu- 
lous refinements of grammar and difficult classical literature. On 
the other hand, if a student can read the daily papers and magazines 
and speak with a good accent in the usual phrases and idioms, not just 
words, he can be brought to feel the actual living language of a 
people—as they use it in their daily lives of business, religion, and 
pleasure. The introduction to the standard literature of the people 
and the gradual acquirement of the refinements of the grammar will 
be enjoyable and profitable. We commence at the wrong end—for 
instance, imagine teaching a Frenchman English by beginning with a 
minute examination of all the finest phases of grammatical construc- 
tion by learning columns of isolated words and then a text from 
Shakespeare, Milton, or Browning.” 

After considerable discussion, chiefly regarding an improvement 
in the teaching of English and economics, your delegate expressed 
regret that the only reference to the modern languages in a conference 
devoted to the study of education for foreign trade had been a denun- 
ciation of our methods, purposes, and results. He stated that anyone 
familiar with the trend of modern language instruction in this coun- 
try must recognize that we are making every effort to teach the 
spoken language and that the study of literature is by no means the 
chief objective in high-school language courses. He further expressed 
surprise that no one had mentioned the necessity of utilizing the 
modern language courses in schools and colleges in order to secure the 
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sympathetic interest of students in foreign countries and foreign 
problems, that had been so frequently mentioned. 

Your delegate believes that the question of the value of the study of 
foreign languages did not receive a fair hearing at the Conference, 
and heartily endorses the recommendation made by Professor W. S. 
Hendrix in his report of the Eighth National Foreign Trade Con- 
vention that another effort should be made by the American Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Spanish to be represented on the program of the 
group session dealing with educational problems at the next meeting 
of the convention. The conference in general, and the Committee on 
Education of the Foreign Trade Council in particular, should be made 
to realize that while a sympathetic interest in foreign countries may 
be created by the study of history and geography, an intelligent knowl- 
edge of foreign countries and the ability to deal with them directly 
can only be secured through courses in modern languages. 

On May 9th, the Second Public Conference on Training for For- 
eign Service was held at the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, under 
the direction of the Advisory Council and Committee of Fifteen on 
Educational Preparation for Foreign Service. This conference was 
held in connection with the Foreign Trade Convention. 

_ The morning session was devoted to a discussion of “Materials of 
Commerce: Their Use in Foreign Trade Instruction.” The Chair- 
man of the meeting was Mr. Glen Levin Swiggett, Chairman of the 
Committee of Fifteen, who outlined the problems involved in educa- 
tion for foreign trade and discussed the training in modern languages, 
and especially Spanish. He spoke of the large increase in Spanish 
students after the year 1898, but said that this increase had not been 
maintained and that by 1910 Spanish was not even mentioned in the 
report of the Commissioner of Education. He stated that in 1915 
only one-half of one per cent of the students in high schools were 
studying Spanish. He then mentioned the large increase which has 
taken place in the last seven years and declared that in many cities 
Spanish has the largest high-school enrollment among the languages. 

He stated that in the course devoted to preparation of students for 
foreign service, the Spanish textbooks should make use of the mate- 
rials of commerce in order to establish direct lines of contact between 
pupils and the industry and commerce of the foreign country whose 
language they are studying. 

“The United States will never attain its proper strength commer- 
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cially until it has established trading stations in all parts of the 
world,” said Mr. Swiggett. “We must have American trading sta- 
tions in all countries, and have Americans to sell American goods over 
the counters. But before we can accomplish that we must train the 
youth of our country, through our colleges and schools, to have a 
larger and more sympathetic understanding of foreign countries and 
peoples. We must create in our youth an inclination to go abroad 
and become identified with foreigners. And we must also by some 
means create in the foreigner a knowledge of trust in and sympathy 
for the American people and our ideals.” 


J. P. WickersHAM CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 














DO STUDENTS LEARN TO SPEAK SPANISH IN OUR 
HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE LANGUAGE 
CLASSES? 


I have purposely put the title of this article in the form of a ques- 
tion, and I can hear my readers, doubtless without exception, answer 
with a loud and emphatic: NO! Now change the word Spanish to 
French, German, Italian, what you will, and then compare the 
answers. We, as teachers of Spanish, are no worse off than our 
associates in the modern language field. But there’s the rub. We 
want to excel. As members of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish we are banded together for our common good and for 
the good of our students. We desire to do the best kind of teaching 
that is humanly possible in order to produce results of which we can 
be proud. 

Granted that we all confess frankly that a student can not learn 
Spanish (or any other foreign language) in our classrooms so as to 
be able to speak it fluently. Of course I am speaking generally now 
and do not include the occasional exception who proves the rule. Let 
us look into the matter from one.angle, at least, in a sort of analytical 
manner in order to determine if possible on whom to place the burden 
of the blame. Let us imagine a class composed of twenty students 
which meets five times a week, the length of each period being forty- 
five minutes. If each student actually speaks or reads in the foreign 
language for two minutes each day (a fair estimate and perhaps a 
trifle too high), then in the course of a year of 180 school days he has 
used the language in the classroom a total of 360 minutes: six actual 
hours! Not more time than some children might consume in con- 
versing in their mother tongue between the hours of sunrise and 
sunset. Proceeding at that rate the span of life is too short for any- 
one to learn to speak a foreign language in the classroom. 

The teacher of a living foreign tongue has a more difficult task 
confronting him than any that Hercules ever attempted if he is 
expected to turn out graduates who have a real command of the 
language that they are studying. The foregoing analysis does not 
place the blame on either student or teacher. But the task is not as 
hopeless as these figures would make it seem, for there are degrees 
of knowledge and of perfection in language work. When a student 
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in an examination in elementary Spanish receives a grade of ninety 
per cent we do not mean that he knows ninety per cent of all Spanish. 
We mean that he knows ninety per cent of the subject known as ele- 
mentary Spanish—itself only a small fraction of the whole subject. 
Following this same principle we can readily see that because a student 
does not become proficient in a language after studying it in school 
does not signify that his time has been wasted. It is really ridiculous 
to imagine that our students—the school children of America—are 
ever going to become bi-lingual. Why, even under the most ideal 
conditions (in or out of school) one can not become truly bi-lingual, 
because one can not live in two countries at the same time. Language 
is an animate thing. Words are born, grow, mature, and fall into 
decay. After a native Frenchman, Spaniard or what-not has resided 
for a time in a foreign land he finds on his return home that his mother 
tongue has changed somewhat. New words, new turns of speech, 
colloquialisms, strike his ear but are meaningless to him. Conse- 
quently he finds that he must “brush up” his own language. In the 
light of the foregoing surely no one should be so deluded as to expect 
that a student will learn in the classroom to speak a language like a 
native. 

The consensus of opinion also seems to be that more success is 
obtained in language work in the high school and junior high school 
than in the university and the college. There are plausible and ap- 
parently sound reasons for such an opinion and condition. The young 
student is invariably more sincere in his work than his older brother is 
wont to be. The high-school pupil is asked by his friends: What are 
you studying? The college or university student is asked: What are 
you taking? The high-school pupil invariably makes some effort to 
learn, while the college student all too frequently “takes” a subject 
because it is necessary for graduation. Moreover, although the high- 
school pupil has his distractions in the form of organized athletics, 
wholesome play and near-social events, his age is in his favor. His 
mind is more plastic, more receptive and more retentive. Create in 


‘ him an interest in his subject and he “registers” every time. Herein 


enters the cleverness of the ingenious teacher. An inspiring teacher 
will obtain excellent results, The pupil will soon want more than 
the meager work of the classroom. Newspapers in Spanish, clubs, 
the presentation of plays in Spanish, realia of any kind, all will help 
to satisfy his desire for knowledge of Spanish and thereby supple- 
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ment the limited work of the classroom. We are all familiar with the 
many advantages which participation in a foreign language play offers. 
The participants unconsciously increase their vocabulary, gain a 
respect for and an appreciation of the spoken idiom as a means of 
expressing thought. Such work, too, is occasionally the open sesame 
of foreign dramatic literature. All extra-mural work of this kind is 
in reality so much additional study, taken in homeopathic doses, 
which supplements the formal work of the classroom in a wholesome 
and beneficial way. But it requires skill and ingenuity on the part 
of the teacher to keep his classes keyed up to a high pitch of interest 
at all times. There can be no perfunctory teaching in language work 
if a satisfactory high standard is ever to be reached and maintained. 
We are justified in making the statement which all have heard so 
often that teachers of languages in our schools need the finest kind 
of preparation. The perfect teacher probably does not exist, probably 
never has existed, for after all we are only human, and humanum est 
errare. However, we can all strive to approach perfection. 

Book learning alone is insufficient as preparation for teaching a 
foreign language. The graduate departments of our universities 
turn out men and women who have fulfilled all the requirements 
exacted by their faculties. They know a great deal, have amassed 
a storehouse of knowledge, but how often it occurs that they can not 
converse with any degree of fluency in the foreign language which has 
been their specialty and which they intend to teach. At the last meet- 
ing of the central division of the Modern Language Association a 
committee appointed to prepare a statement on foreign study offered 
through its chairman the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That candidates for the doctorate in romance languages should 
be urged to spend at least one year, or the equivalent, in study abroad; and that 
whenever possible, such study should be made an integral part of the prepara- 
tion for the doctor’s degree and for the career of teacher of romance languages 
and literatures. ; 

The virtues of the foregoing resolution are obvious. The general 
adoption of such a policy will be a long stride in the right direction. 

We Anglo-Saxons are not quick at acquiring a foreign language. 
Some of us struggle on for years with a faulty pronunciation. Should 
we, then, in the interest of things Hispanic, call upon native Spaniards 
and Spanish-Americans to be the teachers of our youth in secondary 
schools? I do not feel qualified to answer definitely, but there are cer- 
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tain points which must be taken into consideration. The Latin who 
has grown up in his native land does not comprehend the workings of 
our school system and finds it difficult to envisage the problems of 
teaching in the same way as we do. Discipline, or rather the lack of 
discipline, which is not absent from our secondary school classes, is 
an almost unsurmountable obstacle in his path. Unless he is familiar 
with student slang and the colloquial idiom undue advantage will be 
taken of him, and his efforts, however sincere they may be, will come 
to naught. There is a definite place for the Spanish-speaking native 
when he is thoroughly cognizant of our language, customs, methods, 
and civilization. To be successful he must, of course, know how to 
teach Spanish from the standpoint of the American. There is un- 
questionably a definite place for the native Spaniard in institutions 
where courses are given entirely in the foreign idiom, but I am frank 
to state that unless he is dealing with mature students or is in a depart- 
ment which is guided by an American the inexperienced foreigner is 
very apt to prove inefficient, owing in the main to the perverseness of 
our youth. 

Since we do not teach by the direct method alone we must expect 
the foreigner who teaches elementary classes to be able to approach his 
subject analytically, with a knowledge of the machinery of language— 
grammar. He ought, too, to have some clear conception of pedagogi- 
cal principles. Because one is a native Spaniard and has spoken the 
language at home is not an adequate reason why one is qualified to 
teach the language. Let me quote here a few words which could have 
been inserted earlier in this article. They are doubtless trite and com- 
monplace, but truthful. “En la ensefianza, no basta saber, sino saber 
ensefiar. Un hombre puede ser el mas sabio del mundo y ser pésimo 
profesor.” (Espaiia, Madrid, April 29, 1922, p. 5.) We should not 
at any time consider the teaching profession, as a catch-all for failures, 
disappointed ones, temporary workers and the like if we have the 
welfare of the profession at heart. 

The young, inexperienced American teacher who has chosen teach- 
ing as his life work enters the field under a handicap, and the first to 
suffer, unfortunately, are his students. But we all know that the best 
way to learn is to teach. Herein lies the salvation of a vital part of 
the teaching profession, provided the instructor is sincere and strives 
earnestly to progress. The new teacher soon finds himself equipped 
with a handy list of stock phrases in the foreign language which he 
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manipulates with some ease, and perhaps grace, in the classroom. So 
far, so good, but a teacher must not be content until he feels at home 
in discussing any normal topic in Spanish. It is true that if in an 
elementary class we hold close to the lesson we find ourselves employ- 
ing a minimum amount of Spanish and yet seem to be conducting the 
work in the foreign tongue. Once the teacher has his first stock of 
set expressions well in hand and continues to use them over and over 
again, both he and the class soon find that the day’s work lacks 
variety, and an atmosphere of musty monotony pervades the class- 
room. When such a condition exists it is obvious that perfunctory 
and disinterested teaching has been reached and the result is also 
obvious—a stultification of all concerned. Little wonder that stu- 
dents reciting a maximum of two minutes a day learn little in such a 
class. 





Until the Spanish classes in our schools are manned by masters of 
the language, by teachers who really have a fair command of the col- 
loquial idiom, are we not wasting time in insisting upon our students 
learning to speak Spanish? I feel that this question can best be 
answered by another. Since we as an association of teachers of 
Spanish are frank to admit that many who teach are not masters of 
the language, would not an affirmative answer to the preceding ques- 
tion be a confession of defeat, an admission that our fathers and 
grandfathers in the profession were working along sound pedagogical 
lines when they taught living languages in precisely the same way as 
their colleagues taught the dead languages? I believe so. There are 
some weaknesses which can be strengthened, others which must con- 
tinue to remain despite our best efforts, but we all feel that we are 
urging young teachers to follow close to the best and correct path, a 
smooth path without ruts. Far be it from any of the older and more 
experienced teachers in their smug self-satisfaction to discourage any 
loyal worker in the profession. The real purpose of our association 
should be to encourage all teachers to continue studying, to seek to 
perfect their knowledge of the subject they are teaching. One is 
never too old to learn something more. Some may think that we are 
pessimistic when we cry out against weaknesses in the profession. I 
think we do so because we are proud. We desire to ennoble the 
teaching of language in our schools. Jealousy does not enter into 
the discussion, for surely teaching does not stand as a symbol of 
wealth. It represents more often altruistic service. Nevertheless 
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the comforts and luxuries of life come in greater abundance to him 
who is ambitious. Here is one explanation of why the best secondary 
school teachers are found in the larger cities where salaries are paid 
more or less commensurate with the teacher’s ability. 

If we confront the situation fairly we are still forced to admit that 
even the poorly equipped beginner in teaching does not labor in vain. 
The members of his class are guided by textbooks and grammars, and 
even when the spoken language falls into the background all is not 
lost. It is a well-established fact that our students who have studied 
Spanish grammar and translated some pages of Spanish prose make 
progress in the language faster and with greater accuracy in a Spanish- 
speaking country than do those who learn the language parrot-like 
with no knowledge of grammar. In whatever way a student ap- 
proaches the subject he is bound to derive some benefit from it. The 
vital question is how to derive the greatest benefit in a given time. 

When so many people are ready to cry out that the student does 
not learn to speak Spanish in the classroom, are they ready to admit 
with justice and without prejudice the possibility of cultural value 
which is derived from a study of the literature? Probably many of 
them are not, because they are so infatuated with “lo positivo” that 
they have lost all conception of perspective. Nevertheless, language 
study in our schools does possess a cultural value, and the broad- 
minded admit the fact. Our detractors, too, will say that Spain— 
glorious Spain—holds little for us to admire a country rich only in 
poverty, a minor power in world affairs, a land of majiana, of ease 
and idleness. Why should we, they will ask, consider merely the 
glory that was Spain’s when we have other flourishing lands and peo- 
ples in which to be interested. We all know what replies to give such 
a question. I believe that it was Professor Santayna who, while at 
Harvard University, said that Spain’s former excellence and suprem- 
acy were due in part to the fact that those qualities for which she is 
famed were then in vogue throughout the world. In this age of 
materialism those same qualities are no longer the fashion, but, who 
knows? some day they may again become the world’s fashion and the 
glory that was Spain’s will return. A noble envisaging of the situa- 
tion by a noble philosopher. Perhaps we who admire Spain are blind, 
but love, too, is blind. 

We are constantly obliged, especially in our colleges and universi- 
ties, to deal with disinterested students, students who are “taking the 
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course for credit.” They are a problem unto themselves, a problem 
which the secondary school teacher does not have to deal with in any 
such numbers as the college teacher does. Such students must be 
driven, and driven hard. Elementary language study should be con- 
sidered seriously; no leniency should be shown the delinquents and 
shirkers. If we must convert ourselves into slave drivers, let us do 
so with a vim when it shall be for the good of the profession and the 
benefit of our students. In spite of such drastic action, teacher and 
class can cooperate and work effectively together. 

If it is granted that the time spent in the classroom is not sufficient 
for a student to acquire a speaking knowledge of a foreign language, 
then it is absurd to attempt, by the direct method or otherwise, to 
teach only the spoken idiom. It is likewise absurd to neglect the 
spoken idiom entirely and fall back upon an antiquated method which 
has proved a failure. A golden mean must be chosen—some gram- 
mar, some translation, some literature, some conversation, and the 
like. 

My readers may feel that all this discussion leads to naught. Per- 
haps it does. It should be borne in mind, however, that we are 
dealing with an intangible subject. We as teachers of Spanish feel 
that something is wrong, but we don’t know exactly what. I have 
endeavored to point out that no one is entirely to blame and yet that 
all are partly to blame: teacher, student, and even the school system. 
We do_ have a problem, and we, the teachers, are doubtless more 
vitally concerned than anyone else. If we love our work, are bigger 
and broader than our subject, are sincere and effective, and strive to 
produce results of which we can be proud, then the first step toward 
the solution of our “problem” will have been taken. 


GeorGE IRVING DALE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 7 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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METHODS OF TEACHING SPANISH 

This topic is indeed an embarrassing one for me since I know 
that you will expect to hear all about a new and wonderful method 
of teaching Spanish. One by means of which you will be able to 
change English-speaking pupils, especially Easterners who have 
“never even heard a word of Spanish,” as so many will tell you, 
into black-eyed “seforitas” who not only know how to speak it 
fluently, but also act it, for you know that half the meaning of some 
Spanish words lies in the significant shrug of the shoulder or the 
motion of the hand, as, for example, “Quién sabe,” or in answer to 
“;Como esta Vd ?"—*; Regular!” 

3y this method of which you may expect to learn you would 
probably be spared all drudgery of repeating the seemingly simple 
things so essential to a correct knowledge of the language, of drilling 
on idiomatic constructions, and the many little things that pupils 
just do not seem to get. However, you will be sadly disappointed— 
I should be, if | had come to a meeting to hear a talk on “Methods 
of Teaching Spanish,” and I, had not been given the magic key of 
the door to “Spanish Overnight.” “Pero no hay atajo sin trabajo” 
and you do agree with me that it would have to be a Rip Van 
Winkle’s night in many cases. 

I am sure that all of you have had friends say to you, upon learn- 
ing that you are a Spanish teacher, that they studied Spanish four 
years in High School and that they cannot carry on a simple con- 
versation. The sad part of it is that their statement is generally true. 
What is the matter? Who is to blame? Teacher? Method? Or 
pupil? Or all of these? My answer would be all three are to blame, 
but I always try to defend myself by saying that by actual count— 
and I always go through all the multiplication and division involved 
to make my argument more impressive and weighty—we have a 
pupil in a Spanish atmosphere created in the class room, exactly 135 
hours in a scholastic year, or 8% days of 16 hours, which would be 
about the length of a day were that pupil in a Spanish home in a 
Spanish country. Then in the four years of his High School career 
we would have him just about 34 days. I mention this to show you 
how important it is to make the most of every minute in your class- 
room to transport your pupils—each and every one—into a sunny 
patio of an elegant home in beautiful Spain, or take them for a walk 
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or drive along the fashionable paseos of the big cities of some of 
our South American republics. 

Do you get that atmosphere from any grammar?—If you do, 
please show it to me, for I am still looking for it. Please do not 
misunderstand me, for I consider a textbook an essential instrument 
in the hands of the student, and the choice of a textbook by a teacher 
is as important as the selection of the shade or color of her dress to 
bring out the beauty of her eyes or the color of her hair. And, just 
as not everyone can wear the same style of dress, so not every gram- 
mar which is a success in the hands of one teacher is so in the hands 
of every one. I know from experience that the book agents are 
only too willing to send examination copies of their new books. Oh! 
you make a big mistake if in looking over your mail you disregard 
or only half read the announcements of a new book just published. 
The book agents, who in the estimation of so many of you take up 
your “precious time,” are your best friends. But never introduce a 
book just because your friend advises it—look it over—study it over 
carefully and then try it. If you do well with it, like a becoming 
dress, wear it, but remember it will in time look ragged and a new 
one must be bought. If you like it so very well, make it over by 
using the foundation, but always instill and combine new things. 
A clean or new set of collars and cuffs often makes the same school 
dress look new. That is the way you should treat your text. 

But where get the new things to instill interest? First of all you 
must get into the atmosphere yourself. One’s personal appearance 
has a great deal to do with the happiness of your school room. When 
you know that you are neat—not over-dressed nor old-fashioned— 
you are not as self-conscious as when you know that something is 
wrong with your apparel. But it is needless to say this, for teachers 
now-a-days are not subjects for penny valentines. For example, a 
red, white and green ribbon worn on Mexican Independence day 
may seem a little thing, but you have no idea of its effect, even if 
the ones who really appreciate it are absent celebrating, as they 
naturally would be, especially in a border city. Flags on the walls, 
pictures of foreign places, etc., all of these make it easier for you 
to get into the spirit and make your room give forth a Spanish 
atmosphere, thus helping greatly. 

My next suggestion is rather a delicate one, but I think it timely 
to bring it in. I shall be very frank. If you cannot love your little 
Mexican and Spanish pupils as much as the English-speaking ones— 
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my advice to you is give up teaching Spanish—for you cannot love a 
language whose people you hate. That is a problem you may not 
have here, but it does exist and it needs people without any prejudice 
to create a friendly feeling between our sister republics and our- 
selves, and indeed this is a serious duty and responsibility of a 
Spanish teacher. Not only in the class room should there be a 
demonstration of this perfect understanding, but out of school. A 
teacher who greets her pupils in Spanish off the campus as well as 
in the class room immediately makes that pupil feel that she thinks, 
feels and acts in Spanish. Very soon she will receive a Spanish 
reply and part of her work is accomplished without much effort. 

Since a language is a habit of the ear and a function of the 
tongue it is but natural that Spanish should be the language of the 
class room. Chorus work, especially in large classes, is very good, 
but the teacher must be on the alert to catch any mispronunciation 
or error, as well as to see that each one takes part. Games in class 
are lots of fun. One of my favorite ones is to start a sentence for 
instance—I am going to Spain and I shall take a book in my trunk. 
The next one repeats the last part, making it short and snappy, 
adding another noun. The moment that one misses to name the 
nouns in order, or the moment the list is too long to be given with 
reasonable speed, start again. You'll keep their attention and 
interest. Repetition fosters self-assurance. 

Songs always amuse my students because I do not know how to 
sing, but I find someone with a good voice who is willing to carry 
the class along. You'll hear them humming the songs around the 
school. At first they will not appreciate the little rhymes, but upon 
comparing Mother Goose rhymes, for example, Dickery, Dickery, 
Dock, etc., with the ones you find in so many elementary texts they 
learn to understand them. Club work where you play games, put 
on one act plays, etc., is helpful and beneficial to student and teacher. 
You really have numberless games you can teach—simply translate 
some of your English ones into Spanish. 

The day after a holiday when no one is prepared I have found 
Stoddard’s lectures a treat for the class. I always enjoy reading it 
myself and I never tire of his wonderful descriptions. I could 
enumerate so many ways of making pupils work hard and still feel 
that they are playing, and you know many too. 

Since Spanish is to be the language of the class room, what part 
in the work does speaking it take? Both aspects of language must 
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be studied, but speaking, though it is not an end, is rather a means | 
to an end, for how can we understand it fully unless we comprehend 
it when spoken to, or unless we can speak it? Oral facility leads to 
thinking in the idiom, and this ability leads to an intelligent appre- 
ciation of its literature. 

The first essential step is a good pronunciation. This is impera- 
tive. This is where singing is an invaluable aid, for it develops the 
ear, which is the proper receptive organ of language before the 
faculty of speech. 

Immediately following this drill on pronunciation, speaking with 
a well-defined purpose must set in. All answers must be in complete 
sentences and often to give power and self-assurance the recitation 
can be dramatic. All actions of the pupil should be accompanied by 
the corresponding language of the pupil. Security is thus attained. 
Blackboard work is carried on hand in hand with the oral to impress 
also the visual and graphic centers besides the auditory and motor- 
speech. The more appeals you make the more senses are awake to 
be impressed. Recast the text in oral exercises—change singular for 
plural, in nouns and verbs, positive to negative, opposites where 
possible. Let all reading material be presented as speaking material, 
and this is even possible in the inductive method of teaching gram- 
mar. Grammar is made up of observations of the manner in which 
natives express themselves. Therefore we should talk and thus 
teach grammar, for it cannot be taught without the language, nor 
should it be taught for its own sake, but rather in conjunction with 
the foreign language. A system of grammar study must be devel- 
oped which will be rational, useful and usable, with little theory and 
much application, for grammar should illuminate the language, but 
language should not illustrate the grammar. 

At all cost instill self-reliance, therefore no new principle should 
be taken up that has not beforehand been prepared by the teacher, 
especially in the progressive method where we should strive to add a 
little advance work upon a solid foundation. Haste in elementary 
work is time lost, for no accurate knowledge is acquired. 

How much speaking shall be done in class, what prominence 
shall we assign to it? Give to it that paramount position which is 
absolutely essential for any success in language work, for with 
speaking the work begins, from it the work in writing is developed, 
and upon it the work in reading is based. The ability to speak a 
living language opens a storehouse of intelligence leading to a 
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proper appreciation and understanding of the foreign countries. 
But that does not mean that English should be excluded entirely. 
Systematic grammar work, the study of the comparison between 
the mother tongue and the new language, is best done in English. 
Abstract grammar work is scarcely ever fruitful. Remember that 
we are teachers of Spanish, not of Spanish grammar alone. 

I said before let all reading be presented as material for speaking. 
Painful and pitiful translation makes an understanding of the work 
impossible. By speaking your class will be alive as it should be, 
enthusiasm and interest will be patent, originality, self-activity, and 
self-reliance will be engendered, thus developing a pupil’s person- 
ality. True, work will be slower, but surer and more thorough, for 
thought will be centered on the content and not only on the form. 
With a comparative mastery of the spoken language one gains power 
and the study of the language will be a pleasure, not a task. This 
enjoyment will create an appetite for knowledge, for improvement 
which is essential in the education, thus making the goal of our 
instruction a living reality and not a lifeless phantom. 

I have become pedantic in my paper, exactly what I set out not 
to do. In conclusion I have but one message to give you. Put into 
your teaching your heart and soul, make yourself happy in your 
work and your pupils will react in the same way. Be patient with 
earnest efforts, for you went through the same trials and difficulties, 
and you will reap the reward in the end, for an effort encouragingly 
approved by the teacher will call forth next time a greater one on 
the part of the pupil. Make of yourself a pupil again—look back 
upon the teachers you loved and ask yourself why. It was not 
because of what she taught you, but because of her manner and 
personality—she made her classes a joy for you. Win the love of 
all your pupils and they will learn and work. Remember that “What 
is not learnt with pleasure is only half learnt.’’* 


Sytv1A M. Vo_LUMER 
Et Paso Junior COLLEGE 
“A paper read at a meeting of the Northern California Chapter of The 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish held in Berkeley, July 18, 1922. 











PALABRAS ESPANOLAS E INGLESAS 


Sabido es que las lenguas espafiola e ingelsa, por mas que se 
diferencien tanto en el léxico y en la pronunciacién y por mas que se 
deriven de distintos ramos de la familia indoeuropea, presentan seme- 
janzas sorprendentes en el léxico, en la pronunciacion, y en la expre- 
sion. Repetidas veces nos declaran nuestros discipulos que en la 
lengua espafiola el modo de expresarse no difiere mucho del inglés, 
que el desarrollo psicologico es semejante en ambas lenguas. De este 
ultimo punto vamos a tratar en otra ocasion. Por ahora deseamos 
llamar la atencion a las palabras solas. Siendo el espafiol una lengua 
derivada del latin y el inglés una lengua que en su mejor desarrollo 
paso bajo la influencia latina por medio del antiguo francés hay en 
ambas lenguas muchisimos vocablos idénticos 0 semejantes. 

Los materiales que damos en seguida se hallan en gramaticas, dic- 
cionarios y tratados especiales. Los reunimos y clasificamos con la 
esperanza de que puedan ofrecer algun servicio a nuestros maestros 
jOvenes. De su estudio sacaran los discipulos grande provecho, ya 
que dan oportunidad para aprender las diferencias exactas de orto- 
grafia, acentuacién, pronunciacién y significado. Se entiende, por 
cierto, que las listas que siguen no incluyen todo el material. 


I. PALABRAS EsSPANOLAS E INGLESAS QUE TIENEN 
ForMAS IDENTICAS 


Hay centenares de palabras que tienen idéntica 0 semejante forma 
en espafiol y en inglés. La gran mayoria de esas palabras son de 
origen latino y pertenecen a la nomenclatura cientifica, comercial y 
politica. Prescindiendo de la acentuaciOn la pronunciacion es en 
muchos casos muy semejante. Podemos, por consiguiente, decir que 
esas palabras espafiolas e inglesas son homografas y casi hom6fonas. 

Las palabras espafiolas e inglesas que tienen forma idéntica, pro- 
nunciacion casi idéntica y significados idénticos son muy numerosas. 
Entre las mas numerosas se encuentran las que siguen. 

1. Terminacién -al (adjetivos y substantivos) : 


capital ideal musical original 
casual imperial natural oval 
colonial legal naval personal 
criminal local neutral principal 
fatal maternal occidental proverbial 
filial medicinal oral provincial 
general moral oriental radical 
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real 
regional 
rural 
social 


territorial 
tropical 
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usual 
vertical 


animal 
canal 
cereal 
coral 


funeral 
hospital 
ideal 
metal 
mineral 
portal 
terminal 


2. Terminacion -ar (adjetivos) : 


auricular 
capsular 
circular 
consular 
crepuscular 
insular 


muscular 
ocular 
particular 
peculiar 
peninsular 
perpendicular 


polar 
popular 
regular 
secular 
singular 
titular 





total 
tribunal 


triangular 
ventricular 
vulgar 


3. Terminacion -or (substantivos y substantivos adjetivales) : 


actor 
censor 
color 
compositor 
conductor 
constructor 
director 
doctor 


4. Terminacién -ble (casi todos adjetivos) : 


abominable 
admirable 
adorable 
accessible 
cable 
considerable 
convertible 


error 
extractor 
factor 
favor 
fervor 
honor 
horror 
humor 


culpable 
divisible 
horrible 
inaccessible 
incompatible 
incorruptible 
indisputable 


inspector 
instructor 
interior 
inventor 
labor 
motor 
precursor 
: productor 


inflexible 
insoluble 
insuperable 
lamentable 
noble 
notable 
practicable 


protector 
rector 
retractor 
sector 
superior 
terror 
torpor 
valor 


susceptible 
terrible 
tolerable 
venerable 
vulnerable 


5. Terminaciones -gion, -sion (en espafiol siempre con acento, 


-i6n). Todos son substantivos. 


adhesion (espafiol: adhesion, etc.) 


conclusion 
confusion 
division 
expansion 
explosion 


6. Terminacion -a (-ia, -la, 


anemia 
magnesia 
aureola 
cupola 


fusion 
invasion 
legion 
lesion 


formula 
aroma 
diploma 
dogma 


mansion 
pension 
propension 
region 


religion 
suspension 
tension 
vision 


-ma, -ra). Todos son substantivos. 


drama 
enigma 
melodrama 
algebra 


aurora 
flora 
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7. Ademas de todas estas clases especiales hay muchas otras pala- 

bras espafiolas e inglesas de forma idéntica. En la nomenclatura 

geografica hay centenares de palabras de forma idéntica en ambas 

lenguas. En seguida damos una lista de palabras espafiolas e inglesas 

de uso frecuente que pertenecen a la nomenclatura general y que 
tienen forma y significados idénticos : 


acre consul oasis solo 
ah convoy oh tiara 
album crater ohm * toga 
alias crisis oratorio triple 
amen era panacea ultimo 
ampere * folio par ultra 
atlas hotel piano villa 
area incognito plan volt * 
baron larva rifle watt * 
base lava simple zinc 
café mica soda 

cenit negro sofa 

club no sonata 


8. Hay también muchas palabras inglesas tomadas directamente 
de la lengua espafiola. Todas estas palabras tienen forma idéntica en 
ambas lenguas, los mismos significados, y casi idéntica pronuncia- 
cion. Damos una breve lista de las de uso mas frecuente. 


adobe cacique fiesta mosquito 
armada chile flotilla parasol 

arroyo chocolate guerilla peon 

arsenal conquistador gusto pimiento 

bonito cordillera hacienda pronunciamiento 
bravado corral indigo pueblo 

bravo desperado malaria sierra 

brea embargo mesa temblor 

burro fandango mayordomo vanilla 


9. En el suroeste de los Estados Unidos, en Tejas, Nuevo Méjico, 
Colorado, Arizona y California, donde la lengua espafiola se ha hablado 
por muchos de los habitantes por mas de tres siglos, se usan muchas 
palabras espafiolas adoptadas en el inglés de estas regiones pero poco 
conocidas en otras partes. Algunas de éstas son: 


acequia, cequia loco placita rodeo » 
baile olla plaza siesta 
bronco madrojfio presto sombrero 
chaparral mantilla quien sabe tortilla 
coyote mafiana rancho vaquero 
enchilada padre ranchero vara 
latigo patio reata vista 


? También amperio, ohmio, voltio, vatio, todos substantivos masculinos. 
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II. PALABRAS EspANOLAS E INGLESAS QUE TIENEN 


FoRMAS SEMEJANTES 


En la primera parte de este articulo hemos estudiado las numerosas 
palabras espafiolas e inglesas que tienen formas idénticas, 0 sea, las 
palabras homografas de ambas lenguas. Ya se ha visto que la gran 
mayoria de esas palabras pertenecen a la nomenclatura cientifica, co- 
mercial y politica. Ahora vamos a examinar otra clase de palabras 
que también deben estudiarse con las homografas, a saber, las palabras 
espafiolas e inglesas que tienen formas semejantes. Estas son tam- 
bién de origen latino, pero pertenecen a la nomenclatura general y son 
mucho mas numerosas. 

Primero hay que observar la ortografia. En muchos casos hay en 
las dos lenguas diferentes simbolos para indicar idénticos 0 casi idén- 
ticos sonidos. Las consonantes dobles de la lengua inglesa son gene- 
ralmente simples en espafiol: common, comtn, passion, pasion. 
Los grupos ingleses qu, ph, rh, son en espanol cu, f, r, pero en la 
pronunciacion no hay diferencias notables: frequent, frecuente, 
aqueduct, acueducto, phrase, frase, telephone, teléfono, rhyme, 
rima. La y inglesa es generalmente i en espajiol. 

Damos ahora listas de algunas palabras espafiolas e inglesas que 
tienen formas semejantes segun las terminaciones, que son las que 
presentan las diferencias. * 


1. Terminacion inglesa -tion — terminacion espafiola -cién. 
Todas estas palabras son substantivos (femeninos en espajiol ). 

INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
abbreviation abreviacién invitation invitacion 
accommodation acomodacién meditation meditacion 
accusation acusacion mention mencion 
ambition ambicién organization organizacion 
civilization civilizacién position posicion 
cultivation cultivacion. proportion proporcion 
declaration declaracién protection proteccién 
definition definicién reception recepcion 
destruction destruccién relation relacién 
education educacién revolution revolucién 

2. Terminacion inglesa -tional — terminaciOn espafiola -cional. 
Todas estas palabras son adjevtivos. Véase tambien I. 1. 

INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
additional adicional intentional intencional 


*Un breve 1esumen de las terminaciones mas importantes se halla en Ramsay, 
Textbook of Modern Spanish. 
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INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
conditional condicional irrational irracional 
constitutional constitucional national nacional 
conventional convencional optional opcional 
educational educacional prepositional preposicional 
emotional emocional proportional proporcional 
factional faccional rational racional 
functional funcional sectional seccional 
institutional institucional traditional tradicional 

3. Terminaciones inglesas -cial, -tial = terminacion espajfiola 


-cial. Todas estas palabras son adjetivos. Obsérvese que en las 
tres divisiones 1, 2, 3, substantivos y adjetivos, la t inglesa delante 
de la vocal i es c en espafiol, o sea el grupo inglés -ti- es en espafiol 





-Cl-. 
INGLES 


ESPANOL 


INGLES 


ESPANOL 
credential credencial partial parcial 
differential diferencial potential potencial 
essential esencial providential providencial 
facial . facial social social 
glacial glacial substantial substancial 
initial inicial superficial superficial 
martial marcial torrential torrencial 
official oficial 
4. Terminaciones inglesas -sion, -ssion = terminacion espafiola 


-sién. Las palabras inglesas que terminan en -sion han sido ya 


examinadas en I, 5. 


ninos en espanol ). 


INGLES 


ESPANOL 


INGLES 


Todas estas palabras son substantivos ( feme- 


ESPANOL 
accession accesion expression expresion 
cession cesion mission misién 
commission comisién omission omisi6n 
compassion compasién oppression opresién 
compression compresion passion pasion 
concession concesién procession procesién. 
confession confesién session sesion 

5. Terminaciones inglesas -ence, ency = terminacidén espajfiola 


-encia. Todas estas palabras son substantivos (femeninos en 


espafiol ). 


INGLES 


ESPANOL 


INGLES 


ESPANOL 
abstinence abstinencia exigency exigencia 
coherence coherencia existence existencia 
concurrence concurrencia impatience impaciencia 
conference conferencia potency potencia 
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INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
conscience conciencia presence presencia 
convenience conveniencia prudence prudencia 
corpulence corpulencia residence residencia 
eloquence elocuencia sentence sentencia 

6. Terminaciones inglesas -ance, -ancy — terminacion espafiola 


-ancia; algunas veces -anza. Todas estas palabras son substantivos 


(femeninos en espafiol). 


INGLES 
abundance 
ambulance 
arrogance 
constancy 
distance 
elegance 
extravagance 
fragrance 


alliance 
dance 
lance 


ESPANOL 
abundancia 
ambulancia 
arrogancia 
constancia 
distancia 
elegancia 
extravagancia 
fragancia 


alianza 
danza 
lanza 


Véase 5. 


INGLES 
ignorance 
importance 
intolerance 
perseverance 
petulance 
tolerance 
vigilanoe 
vacancy 


ordinance 
pittance 
vengeance 


ESPANOL 
ignorancia 
importancia 
intolerancia 
perseverancia 
petulancia 
tolerancia 
vigilancia 
vacancia 


ordenanza 
pitanza 
venganza 


7. Terminacion inglesa -ty = terminacion espafiola -dad. Todas 
estas palabras son substantivos (femeninos en espaiiol ). 


INGLES 
authority 
brutality 
calamity 
capacity 
charity 
city 
electricity 
enormity 


ESPANOL 
autoridad 


brutalidad 
calamidad 
capacidad 
caridad 
ciudad 
electricidad 
enormidad 


INGLES 
impossibility 
incapacity 
intensity 
mortality 
neutrality 
proximity 
severity 
unity 


ESPANOL 
imposibilidad 
incapacidad 
intensidad 
mortalidad 
neutralidad 
proximidad 
severidad 
unidad 


8. Terminacion inglesa -y (exceptuando el caso de 7) = termi- 


nacion espafiola -ia. 


y aun entre éstos hay algunas excepciones. 


INGLES 
artery 
blasphemy 
democracy 
efficacy 
fallacy 
fury 


ESPANOL 
arteria 
blasfemia 
democracia 
eficacia 
falacia 
furia 


INGLES 
glory 
history 
liturgy 
misery 
modesty 
oratory 


Esta regla obra solamente con los substantivos, 


ESPANOL 
gloria 
historia 
liturgia 
miseria 
modestia 
oratoria 
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Excepciones notables: * 
A. Terminacion inglesa -ry en nombres propios = terminacion 
espafiola -rio (substantivos masculinos). Véase también 16. 


INGLES ESPANO". 
dictionary diccionario 
mercury mercurio 
ministry ministerio 
mystery misterio 


B. En muchas palabras eruditas terminacion inglesa -y = termi- 
naciOn espafiola -ia (substantivos femeninos). 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
agony agonia harmony armonia 
anatomy anatomia sympathy simpatia 
energy energia theory teoria 
fantasy fantasia telegraphy telegrafia 


9. Terminaciones inglesas -ade, -ine, -ure — terminaciones espa- 
folas -ada, -ina, -ura (substantivos femeninos). 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
brigade brigada agriculture agricultura 
lemonade limonada caricature caricatura 
parade parada cure cura 
doctrine doctrina figure figura 
mine mina torture tortura 
quinine quinina verdure verdura 


Hay excepciones : grade, grado ; pine, pino. * 
10. Terminaciones inglesas -ace, -ice, -ge — terminaciones espa- 
fiolas -acio, -icio, -gio (substantivos masculinos). 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
palace palacio service servicio 
space espacio vice vicio 
edifice edificio college colegio 
precipice precipicio privilege privilegio 
sacrifice sacrificio vestige vestigio 

Hay excepciones: justice, justicia ; malice, malicia ; etc. 

11. Terminacion inglesa -ator — espafiola -ador (substantivos 
masculinos o substantivos adjetivales). 

INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
aviator aviador procurator procurador 
creator creador regulator regulador 
imitator e imitador stparator separador 
orator orador violator violador 


1 For nouns the exceptions may be usually explained on the basis of the gender of the 
original Latin word. 
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12. Terminaciones inglesas -ter, -tre = terminacion espanola 
-tro (substantivos). 

INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
alabaster alabastro liter litro 
arbiter arbitro meter metro 
barometer barometro minister ministro 
center centro nitre nitro 


13. Terminacion inglesa -ate = terminacion espaiola -ado (ad- 
jetivos y substantivos masculinos ). 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
advocate abogado moderate moderado 
consulate consulado private privado 
delegate delegado prostrate postrado 
delicate delicado senate senado 
duplicate duplicado state estado 


Hay excepciones: nitrate, nitrato ; etc. 
14. Terminacion inglesa -cle = espafnola -culo (substantivos 
masculinos ). 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
article articulo pinnacle pinaculo 
circle circulo spectacle espectaculo 
obstacle obstaculo vehicle vehiculo 
oracle oraculo ventricle ventriculo 

15. Terminaciones inglesas -um, -us = terminacién espafiola -o 
(substantivos masculinos ). 

INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
geranium geranio census censo 
linoleum lindleo genius genio 
odium odio nucleus nucleo 
premium premio typhus tifo 

16. Terminaciones inglesas -arian, -arious, -ary; ory = termi- 
naciones espafiolas -ario; -orio (adjetivos y substantivos). 

INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
agrarian agrario nefarious nefario 
binary binario vicarious vicario 
calvary calvario refectory refectorio 
canary canario territory territorio 
centenary centenario transitory transitorio 
contrary contrario vindicatory vindicatorio 
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Hlay excepciones. Véase 8 y 8, B. 
17. Terminaciones inglesas -ic, -ical = terminacion espafiol -ico 
(todos adjetivos). En los substantivos -ic = -ica, 18. 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
Atlantic atlantico methodical metddico 
critical critico nautical nautico 
cubic cubico optical éptico 
comic comico practical practico 
democratic democratico political politico 
economical econémico public publico 
historical histérico tragic tragico 
logical logico typical tipico 


Hay algunas excepciones entre los adjetivos también: musical, 
musical. 


18. Terminacion inglesa -ic — terminacion espafiola -ica (sub- 
stantivos). Todos estos substantivos indican artes y ciencias. 
INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
arithmetic aritmética music musica 
fabric fabrica optics optica 
logic légica politics politica 
magic magica rhetoric retérica 
19. Terminaciones inglesas -ous, -ose = terminaciOn espafiola 
-oso (todos adjetivos). 
INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
curious curioso nervous nervioso 
fabulous fabuloso spacious espacioso 
famous famoso bellicose belicoso 
furious furioso jocose jocoso 
generous generoso verbose verboso 
glorious glorioso industrious industrioso 


20. Términacion inglesa -ude = terminacion espafiola -ud (sub- 
stantivos femeninos ). 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
altitude altitud magnitude magnitud 
fortitude fortitud multitude multitude 
gratitude gratitud vicissitude vicisitud 
longitude longitud 


21. Terminaciones adjetivales inglesas -ense, -ine, -ise, -ite, -ive 
—terminaciones espafiolas -enso, -ino, -iso, -ito, -ivo. En todos 
estos casos la e final inglesa es 0 en espafiol. 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
dense denso precise preciso 
intense intenso erudite erudito 
immense inmenso infinite infinito 
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INGLES ESPANOL 
divine divino active activo 
fine fino instructive instructivo 
genuine genuino passive pasivo 
concise conciso relative relativo 
22. Muchisimas palabras inglesas que acaban en consonante 


llevan una vocal final en las palabras espafiolas equivalentes. 
A. A las terminaciones inglesas -ic (17), -ist, -ot se afiade la 
vocal a. 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
music musica despot déspota 
artist artista idiot idiota 
materialist materialista patriot patriota 


B. A las terminaciones inglesas -ant, -ent, -oid, -ast, -est, -ost 
se anade la vocal e. 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
abundant abundante celluloid celuloide 
arrogant arrogante spheroid esferoide 
accident accidente contrast contraste 
orient oriente pest peste 
patent patente post poste 


C. A las terminacionés inglesas -an, -ct, -id, -ism, -ment, -und 
se anade la vocal o. 


INGLES ESPANOL INGLES ESPANOL 
American americano egoism egoismo 
Italian italiano fatalism fatalismo 
pagan pagano realism realismo 
act acto complement complemento 
contact contacto compliment cumplimiento 
pact pacto element elemento 
acid acido Edmund Edmundo 
solid sdlido fecund fecundo 


AureELio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 











SPANISH SYLLABUS 
Adopted for the High Schools of Chicago 


This course of study in Spanish is based on the views and recommendations 
of the Spanish section of the Chicago High Schools as expressed in response to 
the questionnaire submitted to each teacher of Spanish in these schools by the 
Spanish Syllabus Committee appointed at the meeting of the High School 
Council, April 15, 1921. 

Tue Aim 


The aim of a four-year or even a two-year high-school course in Spanish 
should be to equip the pupil with a solid foundation in the language on which 
he may build confidently and efficiently for any special purpose. This funda- 
mental course should give the student: (1) a pronunciation readily intelligible 
to a native; (2) a useful every-day vocabulary; (3) a mastery of the essentials 
of grammar; (4) an appreciation of the Spanish-speaking countries through a 
general knowledge of their manners and customs, history, geography, resources, 
industries, commerce, art, and literature. 

It has seemed best to the committees not to plan a separate course for the 
commercial pupil. Even if it were possible for him to acquire during his high- 
school course the vocabulary and phraseology common to all commerce, it is 
doubtful whether this would be a wise investment of his time. Commercial 
Spanish is only a special part of the language and instruction in it must be 
based on a sound general foundation. Indeed the special terminology of any 
industry or business can be satisfactorily learned only when the operations of 
such industry or business have been understood thoroughly through concrete 
experience. 

METHOD 


No special method is recommended, for the progressive teacher, alert to 
profit by the experience of others, will adapt to his own need the best elements 
of every method. In view, however, of the aim to be accomplished, the com- 
mittee earnestly recommends that Spanish be made as far as possible the lan- 
guage of the classroom and that emphasis be placed on the aural and oral acqui- 
sition of the language as well as on the ability to read and write. ? 


PRONUNCIATION 


The insistence upon an intelligent and intelligible pronunciation is of great 
importance. If the pupil does not have a firm grasp of this fundamental branch 
of the subject, his impression of words will be vague and he will have difficulty 
in acquiring vocabulary, his grasp of orthographical values will be poor and 
his spelling bad, he will be slow in getting a feeling for the language, he will 
rely on his visual memory and will be backward in learning to understand and 
speak, and slow in learning to think in Spanish. For these reasons thorough 
work in pronunciation is a time saver in the long run. 

The method should be phonetic. Both unaided imitation and the giving of 
English equivalents are unsatisfactory. The teaching should be distributed over 
a long period of time with brief daily periods for pronunciation alone. With the 
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aid of hand mirrors the teacher should explain how Spanish sounds are made, 
how they differ from the nearest English sound, and constantly warn against 
errors which Americans must always overcome. The knowledge of how the 
sounds should be made must be reinforced by constant drill and imitation on (1) 
single sounds, (2) syllables, (3) words, (4) stress groups, and (5) sentences. 
The physical side as a form of vocal gymnastics should be emphasized. Con- 
centrated effort on a short passage of Spanish is always preferable to the 
reading of long passages aloud, as all the Spanish sounds will occur within the 
space of a few lines, and once mastered in a context they become a definite 
acquisition. Oral drill on the same brief passage several days in succession, 
until facility of utterance and accuracy are attained, is often advisable. The 
proper intonation and linking of the phrases should be insisted upon by imitation 
from the beginning, although it can not be discussed with profit until later in the 
course. Suggestions for appropriate points for emphasis in each semester will 
be found in the body of the syllabus. 


GRAMMAR 


The formal organization of the facts of Spanish grammar should be con- 
stantly in the teacher’s mind, and his work should aim at making the student 
able to use the language according to these facts. In general the actual study of 
simple Spanish texts should come first, explanation of the phenomena by ques- 
tion and statement should come next, drill should follow, and organization of 
the facts into formal grammar should be reserved for the end of each semester, 
when the pupil has already discovered these laws in action. Regularities rather 
than irregularities should be mastered first and the usual rather than the unusual 
emphasized. Points of grammar (formal statement of fact) should not be 
made until the subject matter gives occasion for it, and grammar should never 
be separated from drill. Of the two it is better to be able to do the thing cor- 
rectly and not able to state the rule than to be able to state the rule and not be 
able to apply it in practice, although the ideal is to have the two go hand in hand. 
As a concrete example: it is better to lead the student by various questions to use 
the several persons of the verb than to ask him to conjugate it, though the ability 
to organize his knowledge should gradually be insisted upon. In other words, 
grammar is to be considered a means, a conscious means, perhaps, but never an 
end. 

READING 


The goal to be attained is the ability to read moderately difficult Spanish 
literature with ease and pleasure. It may be said that the means to this end has 
been accomplished if the pupil after reading aloud a page of non-technical 
Spanish can tell briefly the contents of the page in Spanish without consulting 
the original. 

In regard to the information of the reading habit, two points should be kept 
in mind: quality and quantity; quality in order to maintain continuity of interest 
and quantity in order to ensure mastery of technique. The pupil should read a 
large amount of well-graded, interesting material. Unless this material is 
carefully graded, he will be hindered in his progress from the simple to the 
difficult, and unless it is interesting he will not develop the reading habit. 
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Texts can not be too simple at first. They should increase in difficulty 
very slowly. It is doubtful whether even in the eighth semester of high- 
school Spanish pupils should be given as difficult material as that usually found 
in seventeenth-century Spanish drama. 

The subject matter, beginning with the facts of daily life, should later 
contain information on Spanish and South-American geography, history, life, 
and manners. With the fourth semester literary texts consisting of short stories, 
plays, and novels may be begun. - 

Outside reading should be encouraged from the beginning. This reading 
should be for content only ard should always be much easier than the material 
read concurrently in class. 

A portion of the reading material should always serve as a basis for linguis- 
tic drill. This may be by way of dictation, memorizing, changing syntax, 
double translation, paraphrasing, summarizing, and dramatizing. 


DIcTATION 


Dictation is of great value in teaching the pupil to understand, to spell, 
and apply all his knowledge of the language. It forces him to retain a phrase 
properly pronounced until he can write it down. This helps to fix forms of 
expression with the concurrence of the aural, motor, and visual faculties. Dic- 
tation should always be brief, at first on known material, later on unseen mate- 
rial—stories, diaolgs, and social and commercial letters. 


: CoMPOSITION 


Composition in Spanish may be defined as the formation of sentences in 
Spanish to express given, suggested, or original thoughts. It may be oral or 
written. For convenience it may be divided into oral drill, conversation, written 
composition. 

Oral drill should be used constantly for practice on vocabulary and grammar 
based on the grammar text, on the reader and on classroom work. Its object 
is to give skill and facility in the use of material learned. It should be done 
both in concert and individually. This work should be in the form of simple 
sentences and should include changing verb forms, pronouns, number, etc. 
Paradigms without context should be used sparingly. The aim should be to 
increase the amount of Spanish used in the classroom and reduce the amount of 
English as rapdily as is consistent with sound pedagogy. 

In as far as conversation means a free exchange of ideas on a subject, the 
successful use of it is possible only with very small classes. If conversation is 
taken to mean question and answer on a prepared text for the purpose of drill 
its use should be frequent. 

Written composition should be based on work already dealt with orally. 
The writing of sentences for which the pupil has not been prepared leads to the 
formation of bad habits. Written composition should be carefully graded and 
should advance through the stages: transcription, dictation, copying with 
changes of form, filling blanks, translating, paraphrasing, making synopses, 
writing original material such as letters and simple themes. The composition 
should always be a connected piece of prose, not isolated sentences. Composi- 
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tion books should contain exercises based on a model and this model should 
be mastered before the written work is attempted. 


Home Work 


If home work is not based on matter already dealt with in the classroom, 
it often degenerates into making mistakes at home only to be corrected in class. 
These mistakes are apt to become habits and so oust the correct forms. The 
ideal would be to have a double period during one-half of which the teacher 
would direct and supervise the preparation of the lesson. Since this is usually 
impossible, the teacher should devote a liberal portion of the class period to 
going over the next day's lesson with the object of leaving nothing misunder- 
stood and reducing as much as possible the errors the pupil may make. The 
new vocabulary should be taught orally, the rules illustrated and explained, 
and the work to be written should be first done orally. 

Perhaps no subject is so difficult to study alone as a modern language. The 
pupil should be constantly instructed from the beginning how to study and 
reminded what his purpose should be. The teacher should, on the basis of his 
own experience, tell the pupil how to go about his work to save the time so 
often wasted in making and correcting needless mistakes. 

Teacher and pupil must work together to make the knowledge of the lan- 
guage a practical one. The pupil should be urged to use this knowledge in 
his daily life for all that he sees going on around him. He should keep a note- 
book. He might talk to fellow-students in Spanish and correspond with a pupil 
in a Spanish-speaking country. He should play Spanish games and sing Span- 
ish songs, listen to phonograph records, read newspapers, catalogs, and books 
outside and so catch an enthusiasm for Spanish such as he has for his stamp- 
book or his wireless outfit. 


LaBorATORY APPARATUS 


Two good dictionaries, one bilingual, the other all in Spanish, and two 
maps, one of Spain and one of South America, should be considered the mini- 
mum in the way of laboratory material. Other helpful accessories would include 
newspapers and magazines, an atlas, a gazetteer, an encyclopedia, a book of 
synonyms; all of these in Spanish. A phonograph with good native records, a 
bulletin board for posting clippings in Spanish, and some sort of miniature 
“museum” for displaying Spanish coins, postage-stamps, etc., would also help 
to create ambiente espaiiol. 

Worp Lists 

See New York Bulletin of High Points, June, 1921; Hispania, March, 
1920 and October, 1922. 

DicTIONARIES RECOM MENDED 

Bilingual : Cuyas, Spanish Dictionary (Appleton). All in Spanish: Diccio- 
nario enciclopédico de la lengua castellana Calleja. (See catalog of Zabala & 
Maurin, New York.) 

SYLLABUS OF MINIMA 

The syllabus attempts to give minimum requirements, and its contents should 
be considered the basis for constant drill and a mastery as thorough as possible 
in each semester. Teachers will of course introduce as much other material 
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as they think wise, but it is suggested that additional work should take the form 
of additional reading and oral drill with inductive grammar based on reading. 
Books are listed by alphabetical arrangement of the names of the authors. 
The following abbreviations of names of publishers are used: 
A. B. C.—American Book Company Newson—Newson & Company 
Allyn—Allyn & Bacon Putnam—G. P. Putnam's Sons 
Appleton—D. Appleton and Company Sanborn—Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co. 
Drake—Frederick J. Drake & Co. Scribner—Charles Scribner's Sons 


Dutton—E. P. Dutton & Company Scott—Scott, Foresman & Company 
Ginn—Ginn & Company Silver—Silver, Burdett & Company 
Heath—D. C. Heath & Company Vermont—Vermont Printing Company 
Holt—Henry Holt & Company World—World Book Company 


Macmillan—The Macmillan Company 
FIRST SEMESTER 


PRONUNCIATION 
Spanish vowels—short, clear, no nasal quality, no diphthongization. 
Spanish consonants—Particular attention to p, t, k, and the fricatives b, d, g. 


GRAMMAR 

Articles, nouns, adjectives, possessives, demonstratives, interrogatives, per- 
sonal pronouns. The essentials regarding all of these as called for by the read- 
ing text. The use of only one object pronoun with the verb. 

V erbs—Regular, radical-changing, reflexive, and the following irregular 
verbs: ser, estar, tener, decir, dar, venir, salir, ir, saber, poner, hacer, oir, traer. 
Much drill on the present indicative of all of these, omitting the familiar forms 
of address. Much conversational drill involving the polite imperative of all of 
these. 


For recognition: Additional verb forms found in the reading text. 


DicTATION 
Occasional brief dictation of material previously studied, read in phrases 
and not as separate words. 
READING 
Thirty pages of very simple and interesting material selected from the 
following or similar texts: 
Dorado, Primeras Lecturas en Espaitiol (Ginn). 
Espinosa, First Spanish Reader (Sanborn). 
Harrison, Elementary Spanish Reader (Ginn). 
Pittaro, A Spanish Reader (Heath). 
Ray, Lecturas para Principiantes (A. B. C.). 
Solano, Cuentos y Lecturas en Castellano (Silver). 
Walsh, Primer Libro de Lectura (Heath). 
Wilkins, First Spanish Book (Holt). 
Wilkins, Beginners’ Spanish Reader (Holt). 
Worman, First Spanish Book (A. B. C.). 
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SECOND SEMESTER 
PRONUNCIATION 
Brief drill on one sound each day. 
Reading in groups with expression. 
Observation of syllable division in the group. 


GRAMMAR 

Personal Pronouns. Much drill on the use of two object pronouns with the 
verb. 

Relative Pronouns. Much drill on que, quien, cuyo; the rest for recognition 
in reading. 

Verbs. All the verbs of the first semester to be mastered in the simple 
tenses of the preterite, imperfect and future indicative and in the perfect indica- 
tive. The present participle, and the present and past progressive indicative of 
all verbs thus far mentioned are to be learned. 

For recognition: Additional verb forms found in the reading text. 


DicTATION 
Frequent brief dictation of material previously read. 


READING 
Fifty pages of easy and interesting material selected from the following or 
similar texts or from those of the first semester: 
Allen, Everyday Spanish (Drake). 
Allen & Castillo, Spanish Life (Holt). 
De Vitis, A Spanish Reader (Allyn). 
Espinosa, Elementary Spanish Reader (Sanborn).° 
Hanssler & Parmenter, A Spanish Reader (Scribner). 
Hatheway & Bergé-Soler, Easy Spanish Reader (Macmillan). 
Roessler & Remy, First Spanish Reader (A. B. C.). 
Schevill, A First Reader in Spanish (Ginn). 


THIRD SEMESTER 
PRONUNCIATION 
Linking of vowels and consonants. , 


GRAMMAR 

Relative Pronouns. Those not mastered in the second semester. 

Verbs. The present and past subjunctive, the simple conditional, and the 
familiar imperative, and all compound indicative tenses of all verbs mentioned 
thus far are to be learned. The irregularities of orthographical-changing verbs. 

For recognition: Additional verb forms found in the reading text. 

DicTATION 
Occasional brief dictation of simple material not previously seen. 


READING 


Seventy-five pages of easy and interesting Spanish selected from the fol- 
lowing or similar texts, including those of the second semester : 
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Allen, Fébulas y Cuentos (World). 

Altamirano, La Navidad en las Montaiias (Heath). 

Bergé-Soler and Hatheway, Elementary Spanish-American Reader (San- 
born). 

Broomhall, Spoken Spanish (Allyn). 

De Haan and Morrison, Cuentos Modernos (Heath). 

Hills, Spanish Tales for Beginners (Holt). 

Hills and Reinhardt, Spanish Short Stories (Heath). 

Laguardia, Cuentos Hispatoamericanos (Scribner). 

Martinez Sierra, Teatro de Ensuefio (World). 

Quintero, La Muela del Rey Farfan (World). 

Tamayo y Baus, Mdés Vale Mafia que Fuersa (World). 

Uribe-Troncoso, Por Tierras Mejicanas (World). 

Wilkins, Second Spanish Book (Holt). 





FOURTH SEMESTER 
PRONUNCIATION 
Intonation: (a) the statement; (b) the question. 


GRAMMAR 


Present perfect subjunctive; past perfect subjunctive; the perfect condi- 
tional. All irregular verbs in indicative and subjunctive, simple and compound 
tenses. 

DicTATION 

Frequent dictation of simple letters, dialogs, poetry, or other suitable ma- 
terial previously studied. 

READING 

One hundred pages selected from the following or similar texts, including 
those of the third semester : 

Alarcon, Novelas Cortas (Ginn). 

Alarcon, Novelas Cortas Escogidas (Heath). 

Asensi, Victoria y Otros Cuentos (Heath). 

Benavente, El Principe que Todo lo Aprendié en los Libros (World). 

Carrion y Aza, Zaragiieta (Sanborn-Silver). 

Dorado, Espatia Pintoresca (Ginn). 

Ewart, Cuba y las Costumbres Cubanas (Ginn). 

Isaacs, Maria (Ginn-Macmillan). 

Morrison, Tres Comedias Modernas (Holt). 

Phipps, Pdginas sudamericanas (World). 

Turrell, Cuentos Hispanomericanos (Allyn). 

Valera, El Pajaro Verde (Allyn-Ginn), 


FIFTH SEMESTER 


PRONUNCIATION 
Assimilation. 


GRAMMAR 
Review of work of preceding semester. 
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DICTATION 
Frequent dictation of simple letters, dialogs, or other suitable material not 
previously studied. 

CoM POSITION 
About a third of one of the following or a similar text: 
Ballard and Stewart, Short Stories for Oral Spanish (Scribner, revised ed.). 
Broomhall, Composition (Allyn). 
Cool, Spanish Composition (Ginn). 
Crawford, Spanish Composition (Holt). 
Ford, Exercises in Spanish Composition (Heath). 
Graham and Oliver, Spanish Commercial Practice, Part I (Macmillan). 
Harry, Anécdotas espanolas (Allyn). 
Harrison, Spanish Correspondence (Holt). 
Luria, Correspondencia comercial (Silver). 
Moreno-Lacalle, Composicién Oral y Escrita (Vermont). 
Umphrey, Spanish Prose Composition (A. B. C.). 
Warshaw, Spanish-American Composition Book (Holt). 
Waxman, A Trip to South America (Heath). 
Whittem and Andrade, Spanish Commercial Correspondence (Heath). 
Wilkins, Elementary Spanish Prose Book (Sanborn). 
Wilkins, Unit Passages for Translation (Sanborn). 








READING 

One hundred and twenty-five pages selected from the following or similar 
texts, including those of the fourth semester : 

Alarcon, El Capitan Veneno (Allyn-Heath-Sanborn). 

Benavente, Tres Comedies (Heath). 

Bonilla, Spanish Daily Life (Newson). 

Downer & Elias, Lecturas Modernas (Heath). 

Galdés, Marianela (A. B. C.; Heath). 

Gutiérrez, El Trovador (Heath). 

Luquiens, Elementary Spanish-American Reader (Macmillan). 

Marmol, Amalia (Heath; Macmillan). 

Rivera and Doyle, En Espatia (Silver). 

Sierra & Benavente, El Palacio Triste and Ganarse la Vida (Ginn). 

Valdés, José (Allyn; Heath). 
) Wilkins and Luria, Lecturas Faciles (Silver). 


| SIXTH SEMESTER 


PRONUNCIATION 


Oral drill on brief passages of dialog, observing all phenomena of fluent. 
rapid conversation. 





GRAMMAR 
Review as needed. 


CoMPOSITION 


Continuation of the book begun in the fifth semester. About the same 
amount of work as that covered in the fifth semester. 
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READING 
One hundred and fifty pages selected from the following or similar texts, 
including those of the fifth semester : 
Garcilaso de la Vega, El Reino de los Incas (Allyn). 
Hills and Morley, Modern Spanish Lyrics (Holt). 
Moratin, El Si de las Ninas (A. B. C.). 
Nelson, Spanish-American Reader (Heath). 
Sparkman, Jndustrial Spanish (Allyn). 
Valdés, La Alegria del Capitan Ribot (Heath). 
Wilkins and Luria, Lecturas Fadciles (Silver). 


SEVENTH SEMESTER 
PRONUNCIATION 
Drill in reading poetry with explanations necessary. 


GRAMMAR 
Review as needed. 
CoM POSITION 
The continuation of the text begun in the fifth semester or the study of a 
second one of the texts there suggested. About the same amount of work as 
that of the sixth semester. 
READING 
One hundred and seventy-five pages selected from the following or similar 
texts, including those of the sixth semester : 
Blasco-Ibafiez, La Barraca (Holt). 
Pereda, Pedro Sanchez (Ginn). 
Sanz, Don Francisco de Quevedo (Ginn). 
Tamayo y Baus, Lo Positivo (Heath). 
Valdés, La Hermana San Sulpicio (Heath). 
Quintana, Vasco Niiies de Balboa (Ginn). 
Quintero, Dotia Clarines (Heath). 


EIGHTH SEMESTER 
PRONUNCIATION 
Pronunciation in Spanish singing. 
GRAMMAR 
Review as needed. 
CoMPOSITION 

The continuation of the text used in the seventh semester or of another 
text listed for the fifth semester of one of those listed below. Amount to be 
covered to be about the same as that in the seventh semester. 

Espinosa, Advanced Composition and Conversation (Sanborn). 

Graham and Oliver, Spanish Commercial Practice, Part II (Macmillan). 


Masse y Aparicio, El espaiiol practico y comercial. Primer libro. (Bar- 
celona, Masse, 1920). 


McHale, Comercial Spanish (Heath). 
Pitman, Spanish Commercial Correspondence (Pitman). 
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READING 
About two hundred pages selected from the following or similar texts, 
including those of the seventh semester. 
Bécquer, Legends, Tales and Poems (Ginn). 
Blasco-Ibafiez, La Batalla del Marne (Heath). 
Cervantes, Don Quijote (Heath). 
Echegaray, O Locura o Santidad (Heath). 
Morley, Spanish Humor in Story and Essay (Ginn). 
Morse, Spanish-American Life (Scott). 


RECOMMENDED FOR Home READING 
Any works by standard authors not read in class. 
Books RECOMMENDED FOR TEACHERS 
DICTION ARIES 
Real Academia Espafiola, Diccionario de la lengua castellana. 
Zerolo, Diccionario de la lengua castellana (Madrid, Garcia Rico}. 
GRAMMARS 


Bello-Cuervo, Gramatica de la lengua castellana (Paris, Roger y Chernoviz, 
1896). 


Ramsey, A Textbook of Modern Spanish (Holt), 
Real Academia Espafiola, Gramdtica de la lengua castellana (Madrid, 
Perlado, 1917). 


HISTORY 
Altamira, Historia de Espaiia y de la civilizacién espatola (Gili, Barcelona). 
METHODS 
Wilkins, Spanish in the High School (Sanborn). 


PHONETICS 


Navarro-Tomas, Manual de pronunciacién espatiola, Publicaciones de la 
Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios, Madrid. 

Hanssler and Parmenter, Beginner’s Spanish (Scribner). See introduction. 

Moreno-Lacalle, Elements of Spanish Pronunciation (Scribner ). 


VERSIFICATION 
Northup, El Estudiante de Salamanca (Ginn). See introduction. 


This syllabus in its present form was unanimously accepted by the Chicago 
High School Spanish Section at the Semester Conference held December 2, 1921. 


Apert Cantt. 

Isot1na R. FLores. 
CLARENCE E. PARMENTER. 
EpitH CAMERON, Chairman. 























BRIEF ARTICLES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 
OXFORD HONORS MENENDEZ PIDAL 


During the month of July Oxford University conferred the degree of 
Doctor, Honoris Causa, on our distinguished friend, don Ramon Menéndez 
Pidal, Professor of Spanish Philology at the Universidad Central and 
Director of the Centro de Estudios Histéricos of the Junta para Ampliacién 
de Estudios. While this is a distinct honor which Oxford University grants 
only to the most eminent men of science, it is at the same time only one of 
many such honors that institutions and learned societies of the world have 
conferred on this well-known philologian. 

Obtaining the recognition of the scholarly world for the first time with 
his study La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara, published in 1896, Menéndez 
Pidal has accomplished since that time labors in the field of Spanish philology 
that are truly marvellous and he is today the most eminent figure in that field 
of human activity. 

In La Leyenda de los Infantes de Lara Menéndez Pidal studied in a most 
erudite fashion the relation of the old Spanish epic poems with the Crdénica 
General of the thirteenth century and the subsequent crénicas, the oldest of 
which contain in prosified verse the very materials of the old, lost epics. It 
gave definite proof for the theory that many of the old historical ballads are 
derived directly from the old epic poems. 

Later studies and investigations have taken the philologian into the field 
opened up in his preliminary study, the study of the old chronicles, the lost 
epics which these contain, the old historical ballads, in short a complete study 
of the crénicas, the history of Spanish epic poetry and the romancero. In 1898 
he published a study of the Crénicas Generales de Espatia, which was followed 
in the same year by his E] Poema del Cid y las Crénicas Generales de Espaia, 
and in the following year there appeared Notas para el Romancero del Conde 
Fernaén Gonzdles. In 1900 he published his first edition of the Poema del Cid. 
His studies of the epic traditions are continued in La Leyenda del Abad don 
Juan de Montemayor in 1903, and in 1906 there appears a work of painstaking 
erudition and scholarship, a work that is epoch-making in the history of 
Spanish philology, his edition of the Primera Crénica General of 1289. 

The above mentioned works are some of the investigations that have 
preceded the formation of certain theories and conclusions relative to the 
history of Spanish epic poetry that Menéndez Pidal now holds. The fruits 
of his labors in this field have been published later in various publications, 
the most important of which are, Los Romances tradicionales en América, 
1906, Sobre los Origenes del Convidado de Piedra, 1906, Catalogo del Roman- 
cero Judio-Espaiiol, 1907, L’ Epopée Castillane a travers la Littérature espag- 
nole, 1910, El Romancero Espafiol, 1910, and a series of articles published in 
the Revista de Filologia Espatiola since 1914 with the general title Poesia 
Popular y Romancero. 

Aided by his learned wife Menéndez Pidal is preparing a work that is in 
itself the task of several scholars, E] Romancero Espaiiol. This work will 
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contain also all the Spanish ballads found in modern tradition with a complete 
study of the ballad poetry of Spain and its diffusion all over the Spanish- 
speaking world. 

But Menéndez Pidal has not limited himself even to the above wide fields 
of learning. Side by side with his studies in the crénicas, cantares, romances 
and other literary researches he has worked incessantly in the publications of 
rare and important early Spanish texts and in the history of the Spanish 
language. He has edited the majority of the authoritative texts that we pos- 
sess for the early history of the Spanish language, such as El Pocima de! Cid, 
1900, and later editions, Antologia de Prosistas Castellanos, 1899, Disputa del 
Alma y el Cuerpo y Auto de los Reyes Magos, 1900, Poema de Yucuf, 
1902, Razén de Amor con los Denuwestos del Agua y del Vino, 1903, Pri- 
mera Cronica General, already mentioned, Elena y Maria, 1914, etc. To the 
history of the Spanish language Menéndez Pidal has devoted also some of 
the best moments of his life and in this field he is equally eminent. His 
Manual Elemental de Gramdtica Historica Espatola, published in 1904 and in 
many editions later, is the vademecum of hispanists all over the world. But 
his greatest work in the field of pure philology is his epoch-making study of 
the Poem of the Cid, Cantar de Mio Cid, Texto, Gramatica y | ocabulario, 
3 volumes, 1908-1911. 

The readers of Hispania will be glad to know that our distinguished 
friend is yet in the fullness of life and vigor. He has now two important 
publications in press, Los Juglares en Espana and La Historia del Cid. El 
Romancero and the Historia de la Lengua Espatiola are in the course of 
preparation. But from time to time there appears something unannounced, a 
work that is related to the general but which the author judges should appear 
as a separate study. Studies of this type in the past have been numerous. 
A recent study of this nature is his Sobre Geografia Folklérica, a most erudite 
exposition of the diffusion of two typical ballads in the modern tradition of 
Spain studied from the geographical view-point, in the Revista de Filologia 
Espanola, 1920. 

But however great may be his personal work as an investigator Menéndez 
Pidal is one of those great, human and genial personalities whose work has 
inspired others. He has formed around him a school of Spanish erudition 
that is worthy of all praise, and one that has not only promoted Spanish 
scholarship in Spain itself but has spread its influence to all institutions where 
the Spanish language and literature are studied and appreciated. The creation 
of the Junta para Ampliacion de Estudios in the year 1907, a sort of an 
extension university with special emphasis on research, by such eminent 
specialists as the world-famous neurologist Ramon y Cajal, Giner de los Rios, 
Joaquin Costa, Menéndez Pidal and others, has been a real blessing for 
scientific studies in Spain. The Centro de Estudios Histéricos is directed by 
Menéndez Pidal and here are grouped together the pupils and followers of 
the master who carry on the work of research in Spanish History, Language 
and Literature with vigor and enthusiasm. The official organ of the philo- 
logical group is the Revista de Folologia Espatola, founded in 1914. Some 
of Menéndez Pidal’s pupils have already produced works of notable scientific 
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value, for example Américo Castro and Navarro Tomas. The inspiration of 
the master is evidently producing worthy fruit. 

The first regular number of Hispania, February, 1918, began its life with 
an inspiring article, La Lengua Espaiola, by our distinguished friend. This 
friendly and inspiring letter shows that Menéndez Pidal, from the very begin- 
ning, had faith in The American Association of Teachers of Spanish and in 
its official organ, Hispania. In view of the new honor conferred upon our 
friend by Oxford University the editors of HispANIA beg to send to don 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal on behalf of The American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish their most hearty felicitations and their most cordial greetings. 





NEW EDITOR OF THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


Professor J. P. Wickersham Crawford of the University of Pennsylvania, 
second vice-president of our Association and one of our most distinguished 
hispanists, has just been appointed as the new editor of The Modern Language 
Journal. Under the able management of the former editors, Professor Bagster- 
Collins of Columbia University and Professor Coleman of the University of 
Chicago The Modern Language Journal established itself as one of the most 
important educational journals in our country. The appointment of Professor 
Crawford as the new editor means the continuation of the same vigorous 
policy that has made this journal well nigh indispensable to all teachers of 
modern languages. 

The new editor is well known to all modern language teachers, having for 
many years served in various positions in the National Federation of Modern 
Language Teachers and in the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 
He brings to the new post the experiences of a successful author, teacher and 
editor. 

Professor Crawford is associate editor of the Romanic Review and he is 
one of its best known contributors. He is an authority in the general field of 
Spanish literature and has made many valuable contributions to the literature 
of the classic period, especially in its relation to the literatures of France and 
Italy. His appointment as editor of The Modern Language Journal is warmly 
welcomed by his colleagues in the Romance Languages, who wish him the 
greatest measure of success in this new field. 
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HOW I USE SONGS IN MY TEACHING PROGRAM 


“JUANITA” 

; Suave en la fuente Cuando en tus suenos 
Brilla la luna del sur; Vuelva la luna a brillar, 
Sobre los montes La luz del dia 
Ya se ve la luz! Falsos los hara. 
En tus ojos negros 2A tu amado ausente 
D6 reposa el amor, Nunca mas recordaras ? 
Languidas miradas 2 Por mi las plegarias 
Dicenme el adids. A Dios alzaras? 

; Nita, Juanita, ; Nita, Juanita, 

Si debemos partir, di! Sé mi novia, por favor! 

; Nita, Juanita, ; Nita, Juanita, 

Viviré por ti! Acepta mi amor! 


Never having found, although I have searched diligently, Spanish words of 
the familiar and beautiful air, “Juanita,” I arranged those above and find myself 
fully repaid by the pleasure which they give to the boys and girls of my classes 
This poem contains seven words not included in the New York City list, and 
fourteen not found in Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary Spanish Grammar, with 
which I correlate the song in teaching. Yet most of them are familiar enough, 
since they look so nearly like their root words and their English cognates 
that little trouble is anticipated in introducing them into grammar lessons at 
appropriate times and places. They may be kept in a notebook to be used for 
pronunciation, fluency, and dictation exercises, or included in “Question and 
Answer Exercises,” so that by the time the class is ready for a bit of amuse- 
ment and surprise, the song here given can be built from familiar material. 
Out of oral drills I select a few sentences chosen here and there to test by writing 
the pupils’ accuracy and knowledge of grammatical construction; thus on the 
board will appear at the end of a recitation, phrases, clauses, and sentences 
which when fitted together in a subsequent dictation lesson, form the poem, 
“Juanita.” In this way the verse element comes as a surprise after long 
and careful preparation. This dictation accomplished, a musical member of 
my class who secretly has practiced the words and music, sings the solo for 
our entertainment. Then the other students sing in chorus if they ask for 
the privilege. 

“Juanita” contains material for literary analysis. Therefore, by applying 
the standard questions of composition work, I secure visualization. I direct the 
questions so that students see a typical Spanish serenade rather than a desperate 
farewell scene. Ever after, a picture of a Spanish moonlit garden with a play- 
ing fountain and breaking morning light behind the mountain will occur to 
their minds. In the picture, the lover sings in half earnest, and Juanita, only 
half awake, behind her grated, rose-clad window, wonders if it is Juan or Felipe 
erenading this time. After we have enjoyed singing the song a few times, I 
test the students’ accuracy by a written copy of the words, done in class. 

An artistic member is next allowed to make an illustrated poster of “Jua- 
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nita” to be unveiled in formal style and presented to the “Sala de clase.” This 
will entail a little study of costuming by the class as a whole. 

Other songs may be used similarly. A patriotic program may be selected 
from the three volumes of “Canciones Escolares” published by Siver, Burdett 
and Company. A typically Spanish program might include old favorites such 
as La Paloma, La Golondrina, and Spanish and Porto Rican native airs. Lastly, 
a religious concert might close the year’s work, the hymns having been taken 
from any missionary hymnal. Before I tried my own poor efforts at fitting 
Spanish words to familiar music, my boys and girls shouted lustily the familiar 
old words: 

‘* Bellas palabras, Bellas palabras, 
Bellas palabras de Vida!” 
Lucy JANE DABNEY 
Sam Houston NorMAt COLLEGE 
HuntTsvILie, TEXAS 





FROM THE SPANISH OF GUSTAVO BEQUER 
RIMA LIIL. 


The dusky swallows will hang their nests 

In your balcony once again, 

And with their wings they will lightly tap, 
As they flit past your window-pane ; 

But those that paused in their eager flight 
And lingered our names to learn, 

That viewed your beauty and my delight. .. . 
Ah! these will not return! 


Dense honeysuckle will scale the walls 

Of your garden, and there once more 

Will show its blossoms when evening comes, 
Even lovelier than before; 

But those, dew-laden, whose drops we watched 
Now tremble and fall, alack! 

That we saw fall like the tears of day. ... 
Ah! these will not come back! 


The burning, passionate words of love 
Once again in your ears will sound; 

And then your heart will perhaps awake, 
Will be roused from its sleep profound; 
But as one kneels at His altar, mute, 
Adoring, with head bent low, 

As I have loved you. . . . be undeceived, 
They. . . . will not love you so! 


Mrs. W. S. HENoprIx. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor E. C. Hills, formerly professor of Romance Languages at 
Indiana University, is now Professor of Spanish at the University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Professor Antonio Heras has been appointed Assistant Professor of 
Spanish at the University of lowa. 

Professor O. M. Johnston of Stanford University gave courses at the 
University of Chicago during the summer quarter just closed. 

Professor Federico de Onis of Columbia University spent the summer 
in Mexico City, where he lectured at the second summer session for foreigners 
of the University of Mexico. 

Sefor Don Antonio Garcia Solalinde of the Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos, Madrid, whose visit to the United States under the auspices of the 
Instituto de las Espafias and various American universities was announced 
in the May number of Hispania, lectured during the summer at Columbia 
University. During the autumn he will give courses at the University of 
Michigan and during the winter he will lecture in various universities of the 
middle west. 

Many of our members are studying abroad. Dr. John Driscoll Fitz- 
Gerald, president of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish, sailed 
June 17th for Europe, where he will remain for several months doing re- 
search work. Dr. Fitz-Gerald was accompanied by his family. 

Miss May Gardner is spending the summer in Spain. 

Miss Katherine Reding is attending the summer course for foreigners at 
the University of Mexico. 

Miss Agnes Brady studied in California this summer. 

The Misses Gardner, Reding and Brady are from the University of 
Kansas. 

Mr. Aldis B. Easterling, formerly in the U. S. consular service in Chile, 
who has been on the staff of the Hispanic Department of the University of 
Kansas the past year, goes to the Romance Department of Wabash College at 
Crawfordsville, Indiana, for the fall semester. 

Professor W. S. Hendrix of the Ohio State University reports that at the 
Educational Conference held March 23d-24th, Ohio State University attempted 
to secure the codperation of the High School teachers in determining a pro- 
gram for the first two High School years (first-year college) in French, 
Spanish and German. It was hoped that that program would be accepted at 
the annual meeting of the Ohio College Association, so that the state will 
have a working plan for the first year college and the first two years High 
School courses in Modern Languages. 

The Public Schools of Springer, New Mexico, are trying the experiment 
of having Spanish taught in all the grades from the first through the eighth. 
The conversational method is used and thus far has proved exceptionally 
successful. The instructor in Spanish meets the first three grades for twenty 
minutes each, every day. The upper grades have a forty-minute period. The 
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children very readily learn the common, everyday expressions which they 
would use in daily life. These are necessarily very simple and short in the 
lower grades, but in the grammar grades even short stories are attempted. 
It is held that a conversational knowledge of correct Spanish is a first essen- 
tial and is most easily acquired by the direct method. One of the most sur- 
prising features of the experiment is the interest shown by the pupils and 
the readiness with which they grasp the language. It is very common to hear 
the children use short sentences and words in their play and after school hours 
in their homes. 

Under the able direction of Mrs. Margaret Burt the work has proved 
worth while. Both school board and patrons feel that if the subject is con- 
tinued through the years a very creditable knowledge of Spanish will have 
been attained before the high school age is reached. 

Miss Gertrude M. Walsh, teacher of Spanish at North High School, 
Columbus, Ohio, spent eight months of last year in study and travel in Spain. 

Mr. W. A. Whatley, formerly of the University of Texas, is now instruc- 
tor in Romance Languages at the Ohio State University at Columbus. 

At the University of Kansas the Casa Espafiola has been operated very 
successfully for the past two summers and will doubtless become a regular 
part of the work of the Department during coming summer sessions. A 
feature of the activities of the Casa this session was the continuation through 
the summer of the work of the Ateneo, the regular Spanish Club of the 
University. 

El Dia de la Lengua was celebrated last April by the University of Kan- 
sas. The celebration was held in conjunction with the spring meeting of the 
Kansas Chapter of the American Association, and was well attended by 
teachers of Spanish from Kansas City as well as by those from the regular 
territory. 

The play, “Uno De Ellos Debe Casarse,” given under the auspices of the 
El Buen Tono Club of the Spanish Department of the Springer High Schooi, 
Springer, New Mexico, was a decided success. The students showed unusual 
ability in the use of the Spanish language, speaking it with a fluency and 
accuracy that would have done credit to a college class. The honor for this 
very excellent work is due to Mrs. Margaret Burt, head of the Spanish 
Department of the Springer High School. 

Dr. W. S. Barney of the North Carolina College for Women reports an 
enrollment of 125 in the Spanish courses. There is an increased interest in 
Spanish throughout the colleges and most of the high schools of North 
Carolina. 

Mateo Alvarez de Molina, sometimes professor of Spanish at the Uni- 
versity of Utah in the absence of Professor G. Oscar Russell, who is in 
Mexico, has been studying French phonetics for four quarters under Prof. 
James L. Barker, head of the Department of Modern Languages, University 
of Utah. 

Dr. José Maria Galvez of the University of Chile was at the University 
of California during the spring term. Dr. Galvez’s new book on Anthology 
of Chilean Literature will soon be published by an American house. 
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Mr. Arturo Torres is the new editor of El Eco for the coming term. At 
present he is spending the summer months in South America and New York, 
where he is gathering material for the paper, as well as studying the needs 
and wants of the teachers. El Eco will endeavor to give modern views of the 
ideals, of the life and customs of the people in these foreign countries. One 
of its aims is to be instrumental in the Americanization work by creating an 
international mind through a study of political, commercial and cultural ideals. 

In 1897 Professor Flagg, Professor of Greek at University of California, 
used Latin as a basis for the intensive study of the tenses of the Greek. Pro- 
fessor Harry, director of Modern Languages in the high schools of Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, is attempting a bilingual study of modern languages. We hope 
that Professor Harry will favor us with more details of his work. 

Doubleday Page & Co. have just published an English translation of 
Ricardo Leén’s famous novel Casta de Hidalgos with the title A Son of the 
Hidalgos. The translation is the work of Catalina Paez (Mrs. Seumas Mac- 
manus. 

Middlebury College announces that in the summer of 1923 it will increase 
the unusual opportunities it has hitherto offered to students by establishing 
in Spain a section of its Summer Session for the intensive study of the 
Spanish language literature and civilization. 

This section of the Spanish School will be located in some convenient 
university center where there will be adequate equipment for the prosecu- 
tion of the work and where native Spanish professors can be obtained to 
assist in the instruction. Native instructors previously connected with the 
Middlebury School will accompany this section. 

Sytv1a M. Vo_uMER 
Junior Co.iece, Et Paso, Texas 





THE SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING WILL BE HELD IN 
LOS ANGELES 


The Executive Council has voted to accept the invitation of the Los 
Angeles Chapter and hold the annual meeting of The American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish in that city. The exact date of the meeting has not 
yet been determined but it will take place just before or after Christmas. 
Consequently make your plans to be in Los Angeles at Christmas time and 
you will not regret your decision. 











THE LOCAL CHAPTERS 


New York CHAPTER 


The March meeting of the local chapter was held at Columbia University. 
Before an enthusiastic assembly of over two hundred teachers and friends of 
Spanish Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins delivered in Spanish one of the addresses of 
his recent lecture tour of the leading universities of Spain. This inspiring 
speech showed a sympathetic understanding of the true nature of the Spaniard. 
At the same time Mr. Wilkins portrayed to the Spaniard the people of the 
United States so faithfully that the former might better understand the culture 
of this new world discovered by Spanish enterprise. 

Professor de Onis, of Columbia University, announced the publication by 
the Instituto de las Espafias of the poems of the Chilean teacher, Gabriela 
Mistral. 

Much interest was shown by the members in the “fiesta de la lengua espa- 
fiola” held every year on the anniversary of Cervantes. A beautiful medal is 
awarded by the Instituto to the pupil in each high school who presents the 
best essay on the life of the immortal Cervantes. 

The annual contest for students of Spanish in the New York high schools 
was held Thursday afternoon, June 8, in the Auditorium of the De Witt Clinton 
High School under the auspices of the local chapter. Five students appeared 
chosen out of a large number competing in written composition on subjects pre- 
viously, announced, “El Imperio de los Incas,” “El Pert Moderno,” and “Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, Conquistador del Pert.” 

Great credit is due to Mr. Reuben M. Byrne of the Spanish department of 
the De Witt Clinton High School for the success of this “Fiesta del Peru.” 
The singing of the national song of Peru by Sefiorita Byrne accompanied by a 
chorus of De Witt Clinton boys, and the cuadro, “Pan America,” presented by 
Morris High School girls and directed by Mr. Byrne, are worthy of particular 
mention. 

Mr. William Barlow, President of the New York Chapter, presided and 
Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, director of modern languages, made the awards. 

The judges were Sefior J. Torres Wendell, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, and 
Mrs. Gracia L. Fernandez de Arias. 

Under the direction of Mr. Manuel Andrade of De Witt Clinton High 
School the local chapter presented “Zaragiieta” the afternoon and evening of 
June 10 in the Auditorium of Stuyvesant High School. 

Hearty well-merited praise and a substantial addition to the funds of the 
treasury of the local chapter rewarded the efforts of Mr. Andrade and his 
talented players. 

Cuicaco CHAPTER 


At the meeting held on Saturday, February 11, pupils from the Waller High 
School presented before a delighted audience two dramatic numbers, a scene 
from “Zaragiieta” and a playlet, “En la Joyeria.” 
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Sr. Gregorio Flores, in his conferencia on Simon Bolivar, gave a most 
eloquent and sympathetic interpretation of the life and work of the great libera- 
tor. To Sr. Flores thanks are due for an altogether new conception of this 
outstanding South American hero. 

On Saturday, March 11, the members of the Chicago Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Spanish were the guests of the Spanish Club 
of the University of Chicago at Ida Noyes Hall. The program, which was 
planned by Professor C. A. Parmenter, was greatly enjoyed by all present. 

Miss Arcuri recited with exquisite taste three poems by Manuel Machado, 
“Castilla,” “Lluvia,” and “Otofio.” The Misses Wallace and Shanks were charm- 
ing in their stage presentation of “El encanto de una hora.” Professor Joaquin 
Ortega’s conferencia on “La interpretacién de la cultura espafiola” was a 
delightful mingling of sal andalusa, with a just appreciation of the great con- 
temporary Spanish authors, poets and artists who are interpreting “La verda- 
dera Espaiia, la Espafia que cree, sufre, y crea.” 

At the closing meeting of the year, held on May 20, the program consisted 
of a conferencia on the political history of Mexico by Sr. Demofilo Gonzalez, 
the staging by Lake View High School pupils of “La Broma” and several scenes 
from Valdés’ novel, “José,” and the presentation by Senn High School pupils 
of the one-act play, “Que Felicidad.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Sra. 
Isolina R. Flores; Vice President, Miss Jessie L. Marsh; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss Florence Stuart. 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


The San Francisco Public Library was the meeting place of the Northern 
California Chapter at the February session. 

Senior Irazoque of the Spanish department of the University of California 
gave an illustrated talk on “Mexico.” Dr. Eduardo Paya followed with a prac- 
tical discussion of texts suitable for class room use in secondary schools and 
colleges, work based on the study of the Spanish Drama. 

Under the title “The Place of Dramatics in Spanish Teaching,” Dr. Paya 
presented a chronological and comprehensive outline of the Spanish theatre of 
the modern period. 

The Northern California Chapter held its annual meeting July 18, at the 
University of California. The time for this meeting is generally set during the 
summer session to enable the many teachers of Spanish to attend. 

Professor E. C. Hills, Professor of Spanish at the University of Cali- 
fornia, gave a very appreciative paper on “Our Debt to Spain.” Many aspects 
of Spanish-American history were brought out in a way as only a true 
scholar and student of all that is Spanish could have done. Professor Heras, 
Professional Lecturer in Spanish of the University of Iowa, of the sum- 
mer session staff of the University of California, spoke in Spanish on 
“What a Foreign Professor learns at an American University.” 

The last number on the program was a discussion on “Methods of Teaching 
Spanish in the High Schools.” Miss Sylvia Vollmer, Junior College of El 
Paso, gave an informal paper on the subject. 
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New members were enrolled after Dr. Coester of Stanford University ex- 
plained the aim of the association. 


Outo CHAPTER 


At a banquet held in the early spring at Columbus, there were repre- 
sentatives from the principal high schools and colleges of the State. A report 
on the annual meeting of the Association at Washington during Christmas 
week was made by Professor W. S. Hendrix. 

The talk on “Customs of Central America,” by Professor Santiago 
Gutiérrez of the Ohio State University was followed by a discussion of con- 
ditions in Puerto Rico, by Professor Coney Sturgis of Oberlin College. Mem- 
bers of the Spanish department of the Ohio State University presented Lopez 
de Ruedas Paso “Las Aceitunas.” 


Gracia L. FERNANDEZ DE ARIAS 
New Utrecut Hicu ScuHoor, 


Brook.yn, N. Y. 





ANOTHER NEW CHAPTER 


San Antonio, Texas, has added a new chapter to the roll of our organization. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. E. P. Carvajal, Supervisor, Modern Lan- 
guages, San Antonio; Vice-president, Mr. C. E. Castafieda, Brackenridge High 
School, San Antonio; Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. J. Randolf, Main Avenue High 
School, San Antonio. 

The organization of the chapter came at the end of the week’s session 
of the Southwest Texas Teachers’ Institute, held in San Antonio, the first 
week of September. Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, first vice-president, delivered 


a course of lectures on methods at the Institute, and crowned his work in 
this manner. 











REVIEWS 


Exercise Book in Spanish. A Drill and Exercise Book on the Subjunctive, 
Idioms, Pronouns, and Irregular Verbs. By Lawrence A. Wilkins and 
Hymen Alpern. Globe Book Company, New York, 1921. 88 pp. 

The authors have provided in this Exercise Book a very useful and con- 
venient manual for purposes of drill on the subjects mentioned in the subtitle. 
The treatment of irregular verbs and idioms is quite satisfactory, and that of the 
subjunctive is almost so; but that of pronouns (among which are included cer- 
tain adjectives) seems to the present reviewer inadequate. Relative, interrogative, 
and indefinite pronouns are not included, and possessives and demonstratives are 
not well represented. Personal pronouns are of sufficiently frequent use to be 
treated satisfactorily in general exercises. The subjunctive naturally receives 
treatment in the irregular verb drills, but the special section given to the subjunc- 
tive would be more valuable if the uses were classified. 

The chief excellence of the book lies in the sections on verbs and idioms, 
which comprise about nine-tenths of the drill material in the book. The plan of 
these sections is excellent; nevertheless, some teachers would prefer not to 
have the verb forms before the pupils when the book is being used in class, but 
rather in an appendix. Also, it might be of some advantage, for use with 
younger students, to have the complete conjugation given, or at least a synopsis, 
all tenses that include any irregular forms being given in full. It is true that 
the book was prepared “primarily for the upper grades,” but it seems to the 
writer that it will be found most useful in the classes that have just completed 
the elementary grammar, and have need of an intensive review of the subjects 
presented in the Exercise Book. 

For use in classes of the grade just mentioned, the book needs, very badly, 
a complete vocabulary. Moreover, to make the present glossary complete, traer 
should be included, with these idiomatic uses: traer arrastrado, to bore; traer 
en bocas, to slander; and perhaps traer consigo, to carry along with oneself. 
Other idioms not listed under their verbs are: cerrar con llave, to lock; dar la 
leccién, to recite; rezar con, to concern; and venir bien, to become, to suit. 

It seems rather strange that lists of verb forms “which are irregular in any 
respect” (in the words of the preface) should omit the imperfect indicative of 
ser, ir, and ver, as is done in this book. Senti and sentiste should not be included 
among the irregular forms of sentir. The past participle of oir is given (oido), 
but oimos is not. The regular imperative vale should also be given for waler 
to avoid the inference that val is the one imperative form. 

On page 32, the reflexive object te has been omitted after the dash in sen- 
tence 10. Sentence 9 in section C, page 60, is doubtless meant to be a question, 
but the interrogation mark is lacking. Other misprints that have been noted are 
these: supe for supo, page 35; traducso for tradusco, page 42; taigdis for trai- 
gadis, page 44; distinga for distingan, page 66; conocsan for conoscan, page 74; 
and grunir for grufir, page 80 (capitals are accented elsewhere). 


University or Kansas Tuomas A. Fitz Geracp 
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The Spanish Borderlands: A Chronicle of Old Florida and the Southwest, 


by Herbert E. Boltor. Yale University Press, New Haven, 1921. x + 320 pp. 
One illustration and one map. The Chronicles of America Series, Vol. 23. 


The author of this little book is Professor of American History in the 
University of California. In the field of Spanish-American history he is one 
of our foremost scholars, and it may not be amiss to speak briefly of his work 
for the benefit of teachers of Spanish who may not be acquainted with it. 

The first work of great importance published by Professor Bolton and the 
one that made known to the investigators in his profession the advent of a new 
scholar in the Spanish-American field was his Guide for the Materials for 
United States History in the Archives of Mexico published in 1913, a work done 
in 1906-1913 under the auspices of the Carnegie Institution of Washington. 
This was followed by a series of publications of great value and importance, all 
of which had been many years in the making, a few of which are: Athanase de 
Mesiéres, in 1914; Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, in 1915; Memoirs 
of Father Kino, in 1919; Colonization of North America, in 1920; and the little 
book which is the object of the present review. 

In all these publications and in scores of other publications, articles, and 
reviews, Professor Bolton has developed a new point of view in historical criti- 
cism. He is in no sense a scholar that is merely looking for something new or 
unusual. He began his work as a historian by studying history, by investigat- 
ing himself the field before him. Traditional methods and criticism interested 
him only when they represented the truth. In the field of Spanish-American 
history Professor Bolton saw that what had been written and in many cases 
accepted as history was a garbled account of the historical facts interpreted 
through several centuries of prejudice and even deliberate falsehood and misrep- 
resentation. The Spanish conquistadores had been often described as a group 
of human hyenas rather than mere men. The Spanish conquest of the New 
World had been said to have been a mere quest for gold by barbarous, avari- 
cious men. The history of Spain written by the enemies of Spain, that was 
the history that Professor Bolton found and which he undertook to study. 

And from his studies he has evolved an entirely new interpretation of the 
history of Spain, one based on justice, historical facts, and a broad vision. All 
the great nations of Europe undertook the conquest and colonization of the 
Americas, and all had in general the same purposes: expansion, wealth, and 
world supremacy. Spain was in many respects the most successful, as attested 
by the fact that in America, for example, two-thirds of the territory is peopled 
today by nations that are Spanish in blood, tradition, and institutions. The 
Spaniard brought to the new world the same culture that he enjoyed in the old: 
the Spanish religion, Catholicism, the Spanish language, the Spanish universities, 
and all Spanish institutions. The Spanish conquistadores were for the most 
part learned and merciful men who taught the natives the arts and crafts that 
were taught in the old world to the lowly. They were also accompanied by 
investigators who studied the flora, fauna, and all the sciences, in the new world 
and by the padres who Christianized the peoples of the new world. 

These and other facts have been studied in a new light by Professor Bolton 
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and his school, for he has already founded a new school of historical criticism. 
His pupils are now professors in various universities of the country, Hackett in 
Texas, Marshall in St. Louis, etc. This Bolton School of History is interested 
only in the search for the truth. For them the history of America begins with 
Columbus and before Columbus. It does not begin with 1776. And what is 
more it does not begin with the historical interpretations evolved by the enemies 
of Spain in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. Here we have, then, 
history, real history, studied and written with justice and with sympathy. 

The new book by this well-known historian, Spanish Borderlands, is the 
story of a few pathfinders and pioneers in the regions between Florida and 
California in the early Sixteenth Century: Ponce de Leén, Vasquez de Ayllén, 
Panfilo de Narvaez, Cabeza de Vaca, Hernando de Soto, Francisco Vasquez de 
Coronado, Juan Rodriguez de Cabrillo, and Sebastian Vizcaino. The book 
consists of ten chapters; the first four tell the story of the wanderings and dis- 
coveries of the above pathfinders and pioneers, the last six continue with the 
explorations and colonizations of Florida, New Mexico, Texas, Louisiana and 
California, and the story of the Jesuits in the Pacific coast. There is a biblio- 
graphical chapter and an index. A brief, sympathetic, and rigorously historical 
account of these early explorations, wonderfully told, with new and important 
data, that is what Bolton has given us in his new book. It is a little volume full 
of adventure and romance, for these elements were ever present in the spirit of 
those Spanish knights that braved all the perils of sea and land to gain new Jands 
for their king and their faith, full of humanity, for these conquistadores were 
always very human and kind with the natives they encountered and had learned 
the philosophy of patience and perseverance, and full of interest for any one 
that has the slightest inclination to know the early history of our country. 

The story of the first explorers and colonizers of New Mexico, briefly told 
in Chapter VI, reads like a fairy tale that has come true. The explorations of 
Coronado in 1540, those of Rodriguez in 1581 and of Espejo in 1582-1583, the 
conquests and colonizations on a large scale under Juan de Ojfiate in 1598, the 
founding of the first missions, the founding of Santa Fe in 1617, or probably a 
few years earlier, and the story of the Indian rebellion of 1680, when the entire 
Spanish colony was wiped out, churches and towns destroyed, over four hun- 
dred men, women, and children murdered, and some twenty-five hundred escap- 
ing to El Paso del Norte; the subsequent conquest under de Vargas in 1693, and 
its permanent occupation by Spain until the early years of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury—all these events are told in a charming and attractive style that give the 
reader vivid impressions of the history of those years of struggle, the first chap- 
ter of which has been told in Castilian epic verse by Gaspar de Villagra, a com- 
panion of Juan de Ofte, in his famous Historia de la Nueva Méjico, Alcala de 
Henares, Spain, 1610. 

As a book of reference or as a textbook for students or for the general 
public Spanish Borderlands has no superior. It ought to be immensely popular. 


AvureLio M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 














BIBLIOGRAPHY 
I. SCHOOL TEXTS 


‘Temas Espajiolas, by J. P. Wickersham Crawford, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 203 pp. (120 text, 23 appendix, 60 vocab.). Henry Holt & Co., 
1922. $1.00. 

The text is divided into twenty-eight chapters, each of which contains: 
(1) A “Repaso de Gramatica,” with forms, rules, and explanations in Spanish; 
(2) a Spanish prose selection; (3) an oral exercise; (4) a “Cuestionario” ; 
(5) two composition exercises based upon the text and grammar subjects under 
discussion. The prose selections constitute a connected story of a trip to Spain. 
The appendix is devoted to regular and irregular verbs and numerals. There 
are the usual vocabularies and a one-page index. 


Exercise Book in Spanish, by Lawrence A. Wilkins, Director of Modern Lan- 
guages in the High Schools of New York City,‘and Hymen Alpern, of the 
Stuyvesant High School, New York. 88 pp. Globe Book Co., 1921. 92 
cents. 

The book is divided into five parts. The first part deals with the various 
kinds of pronouns. The second is devoted to the forms and uses of the sub- 
junctive mode. The other three concern irregular verbs. The material consists 
of sentences containing blank spaces to be filled in, or verbs in the infinitive to 
be changed to the required form. There are also sentences in English to be 
translated into Spanish. There are also directions for writing original sentences 


using the irregular verbs. At the end is a glossary of verbs and idioms contained 
in the exercises. 


Composici6én Oral y Escrita, by J. Moreno-Lacalle, of Middlebury College, 
Vermont. xii + 138 pp. (88 text, 50 vocabulary). The Vermont Printing 
Co., 1921. $1.00. Net to schools, 80 cents. 


An introduction of five pages contains suggestions to teachers as to a 
method. of using the book. The text consists of anecdotes upon which are 
based the following oral and written exercises: (1) Verbs are listed for review 
and study; (2) unfinished sentences are furnished to be completed by the student; 
(3) idiomatic words and expressions from the text, which the student is to 
use in constructing original sentences; (4) a composition exercise; (5) a list of 


synonyms and antonyms; and (6) the pupil is finally called upon to reproduce 
the text in his own words. 


Gramiatica Castellana, by Felipe Janer, of the University of Porto Rico. 

iv + 432 pp. Silver Burdett & Co., 1919. $2.00. 

The work is entirely in Spanish and is divided into four parts. In Part I 
(282 pp.,) “Analogia,” the parts of speech are treated in order. Part II (62 pp.) 
is devoted to syntax. Part III (19 pp.), “Ortologia o Prosodia,” treats of the 
internal structure of words. Part IV (81 pp.) deals with orthography, accen- 
tuation and punctuation. There are eight pages of index. 
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The Iturralde Method (for the study of Spanish with the aid of phonographic 
records), by Maximo Iturralde, of the New York School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance. 522 pp. The Iturralde Language Method Co., N. Y., 

1922. $3.00. 

The first part of the book (218 pp.) is divided into 40 lessons, for each of 
which a “phonogram” has been prepared. Preceding the first lesson are some 
remarks about posture and voice production. The first three lessons deal with 
pronunciation, syllabification, etc. Each of the other lessons consists of a vocab- 
ulary, a Spanish text, a set of questions, a composition exercise, and a set of 
explanatory notes. 

The second part of the book is the “Grammar” (196 pp.). Each part of 
speech is treated, with rules governing its use. A section called “Reference 
Material” contains idiomatic expressions, commercial terms, proverbs, and names 
of men and women. Next come lists of verbs, in Spanish with English equiv- 
alents, followed by an English-Spanish list. Finally there are indexes of other 
words with references to the lessons in which they occur. 


Veinticinco Episodios Biblicos, by A. Marinoni and J. I. Cheskis, of the Uni- 
versity of Arkansas. 73 pp. (51 text, 22 vocabulary). The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922. 60 cents. 

The episodes are simplified versions of the well-known stories of the Old 

Testament. Each episode is accompanied by a cuestionario. 


Amparo, por Pérez Escrich. Edited by Medora Loomis Ray and Ruth A. 
Bahret, of the Washington Irving High School, New York City. 326 pp. 
(150 text, 72 exercises, 104 vocabulary). The American Book Co., 1922. 
$1.00. 

The thirty-six “Direct Method Exercises” consist each of a cuestionario, a 
grammar drill, a list of idioms, a word study, and composition exercises. 
There are two vocabularies—a short one (English-Spanish) and a long one 
(Spanish-English). 





Ten Spanish Farces of the Sixteenth, Seventeenth, and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited by George Tyler Northup, of the University of Chicago. 
xxxvii + 222 pp. (138 text, 46 notes, 47 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Co., 
1922. $1.12. 

The introduction consists of a discussion concerning the origin and history 
of the Spanish farce, as well as brief biographies of authors represented, and 
four pages of bibliography. The first farce is by Lope de Rueda, the second 
by Cervantes, the next two are attributed to Cervantes, the fifth by Quifiones 
de Banavente, the next four are anonymous, and the last is by Ramon de la 
Cruz. The notes elucidate the difficulties of the text as well as supply histori- 
cal information. 


Lecturas Elementales, by Max A. Luria, of the DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. xxiii + 233 pp. The Macmillan Company, 1922. $1.20. 
There is a preface of four pages; “Suggestions to the Teacher,” four pages; 

“How To Study” (suggestions to the pupils), five pages. After eight pages of 
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“Frases usuales,” the reading selections begin. They are short and simple and 
are accompanied by drill exercises consisting of idioms to be learned, cuestio- 
narios, word studies, verb drills, composition, dictation, and pronunciation exer- 
cises. Scattered through the book are vocabulary reviews. Some of the selec- 
tions are repeated in dramatic form. Three of the selections consist of the pro- 
ceedings of a Spanish Club. There are also two pages of proverbs, a verb sec- 
tion (20 pp.), six songs with music, and a Spanish-English vocabulary. Illus- 


trations consist of drawings by Herbert Deland Williams and a map of Spanish 
America. 


Maria, por Jorge Isaacs. Edited by Stephen L. Pitcher, of the Soldan High 
School, St. Louis. xxii + 313 pp. (160 text, 38 exercises, 115 vocabulary). 
The Macmillan Company, 1922. $1.20. 

There is a biographical introduction, in English, and two pages of bibliog- 
raphy. The text is divided into fifty-one chapters. Copious foot-notes in Span- 
ish, of an explanatory or informational character, accompany the text. The 


fifty-one exercises, based upon the text, consist of cuestionarios and composi- 
tion exercises. 


Lecturas para Principiantes, by Medora Loomis Ray, of the Washington Irv- 
ing High School, New York City. 175 pp. (125 text, 4 review questions, 3 
appendix, 43 vocabulary). The American Book Co., 1921. 92 cents. 


The subject matter of the text deals with Spanish America. It is more or 
less of a connected story. There are forty chapters, each consisting of a text, 
a grammar exercise, and a set of questions in Spanish, and after the tenth chap- 
ter also a short composition exercise. The appendix consists of a list of subject's 
for free composition based upon the text. The book is profusely illustrated. 


Canciones Populares. Edited by Allena Luce, of the University of Porto Rico. 
vi + 138 pp. Silver Burdett & Co., 1921. $1.28. 


There is an introduction in Spanish by the editor (1% pp.) and a fore- 
word (% p.) by Professor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard University. The book 
(octavo size) consists of “Songs of Spain and Spanish America.” Part I, 
“Songs from Porto Rico” (58 pp.); Part II, “Songs from Cuba, Spain, and 
Mexico” (32 pp.); Part III, “Patriotic and Popular Songs Translated from 
other Languages” (28 pp.); Part IV, “Porto Rican Folksongs and Singing 
Games” (18 pp.). There is a piano accompaniment to each song, except in 
part four, where the melody only is given. At the head of each selection is a 
short descriptive paragraph in Spanish and in English. 


Spanish Correspondence, by E. S. Harrison, of the Commercial High School, 
New York City. vii + 160 pp. (132 text and exercises, 38 vocabulary). 
Henry Holt & Co., 1921. $1.00. 

This is a new edition of the author's “Spanish Correspondence.” There are 
sixty-five model letters in Spanish in the main part of the book, followed by 
explanatory matter, covering sixteen pages, concerning writing addresses, begin- 
ning and ending letters, commercial documents, such as a check, an invoice, etc., 
and a list of abbreviations. Next come thirteen pages of exercises based upon 
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the letters. These exercises consist of sentences to be translated from English 
into Spanish. Next come letter outlines, being suggestions for composing letters 
similar to the model letters. 


Curso de Taquigrafia de Gregg. vii +80 pp. The Gregg Publishing Co., 
1921. $1.50. 


The book contains sixteen lessons and is an adaptation into Spanish of the 
English Gregg shorthand system. An earlier adaptation had been made by M. 
Camilo E. Pani in 1904. The book, including explanations and exercises, is 
entirely in Spanish. 


Ejercicios Progresivos en la Taquigrafia de Gregg, by John Robert Gregg. 
69 pp. The Gregg Publishing Co., 1921. 50 cents. 


This is an exercise book bound in manila paper with shorthand exercises in 
Spanish and spaces for the pupil to write the equivalents, which are the Spanish 
words or stenographic symbols. There are sixteen exercises corresponding to 
lessons of the above textbook. 


“Spanish” in Globe Outline Series, by Hyman Alpern, of the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City. Second revised edition. 71 pp. Globe Pub- 
lishing Co., N. Y., 1921. 60 cents. 

This is in the nature of a pamphlet containing the principal facts of Spanish 
grammar, arranged in logical order. There are fifteen chapters, containing 
grammatical forms and explanations. At the end of each topic are’ questions and 
exercises taken from college entrance and regents’ examination papers. Chap- 
ters XI to XIV deal with letter writing. Chapter XV consists of a number of 
recent examination papers. At the end is a diagram of typical irregular verbs. 


Spanish Verb Drill Sheets, by Wilkins and Alpern. Globe Publishing Co.., 
New York. 30 cents. 


There are two separate pads containing each fifty sheets for drill in irreg- 
ular verbs. One is for synopses, and the other is for conjungations. The names 
of the tenses are in Spanish. At the foot of the sheet is an outline in English 
for practice in the use of the various tenses of the verb in question. 


MicHaeEt S. DoNLAN 
HicH ScHooL or CoM MERCE, 
Boston, Mass. 





DIRECTORY 


The Secretary Treasurer has on hand a few copies of the Directory and 
Handbook of the Association for sale at Fifty Cents. The Directory has 
been successful in giving information about the Association and its member- 
ship. If you have not secured a copy, send the price in stamps or a money 


order to the Secretary Treasurer, Dr. Alfred Coester, Stanford University, 
California. 





